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PREFACE 



Thl3%ifldebook was designed* to familiarize educ:i.tional practitioners — 
teachers, developers^ counselors, adminis trar:oTf — wiiin- several concept^ of 
motivaticn, and methods of measuring thejn. Unfcr ^.unarely , tb=rre is no such 
thing as i single^concept or entity that we an call motivatim. We can 
usually r^cognJ.2e motivated people when we ^--e tnem, but^ we dc not have 
simple, sjiraig: :f6rward explanations of how to produce iiotivated behavior. 

PreHsntl: there are several concepts t:iat explain different aspects 
of motivat ^n. Some are more comprehensive than others, and some overlap 
to a degree. 5ut each cont ibutes to a ful_ understanding of the dynamics 
<zf mptiva:^-'. We have includtr s — . concepts, or approaches, that are 
particiila ilevant to undern ..ing moti'~ation in education. Each 

c lapter c: guidebo'ok *provz_ s a brief czrplanat^^ of the concept, a 

-.^umnary o — i:"-ciples, and some ^^.ggestions for applying rhis kno|frledge, ' ; 

well as .::ripri,ons of seleii^ i measurement instruments, ^hese were / 
' fleeted o:* zzix: :-a3is of their a -liability and applicability in an educa-i 
tional zonr.~t. The authors may e contacted for further information or ' 
Assistance In locating ineasuremez i instruments. f / 

Ve would lil:.t to express our sincere gratitude to the ERIC Clearing- 

♦ ■ /' 

noiise on Inf orma : Ton Resources -^r their support, and particul^ly to' 
Barjjara Minor fc her willing a^-^d expert assistance. 



John M. Keller 
-'"Syracuse Universi ty 
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\ . , . . . 

\^ iOTIVAflON IN SCHOOL: 

\ ■ ' ' .- 

=. PR^ITIONFU'S GUIDE TO CONCEPTS. AND MEASURES 



\ INTRODUCTION f 

Tr-.s guidebook wa> * ^^epared as an answer to the question, "Can yoCi 
recQ.i23=:^rKi h measure oi mc ivation for me to use?" This l^uestion is 
frequ'i :ly ssked by other instructional tebhnologis ts , teachers, ciirricu- 
luiE d .-lowers, and assorted educational consultants, and this guides hasV 
been pr pared with this audience in-^ind. We have trjied to accomplish 
sey. r:..i gt-als, not all of which a:re indicated by the title, 

Th _5 Gocument is ^.ntended to help pratetitioneirs understand the 
'cone -pr cf motivatior md Its influence, as well as its measurement in ^ 
sc'icol _^fe/ Understanding motivation is jjast as much a conceptual' 

dil rxia .3 it is a measurement problem. It is conceptual in that the 

' ■ . ■■ < 

terr r ivatioa^ has been usedjin suih ^an all-pncompassing manner by 

educate as to 3ri^i> to all of^ th^ affective compone^nts . o^'^personality 

and envi ment? influence effort as opposed' tp ability . There is 

a -relati'-ely stable constrilct called ability, or intelligence, that 

serves as a reasonably good predictor of performance, There ate various 

measures of ability that are correlated with each other, which suggests 

/ * ' • ... 

that they may be measures of the same thing. Furthermore, tlie construct 

called general ability can be analyzed into fairly stable traits that 

represent different t^^^s of abilities- (e,g,, Catt^i^,^ 1971; Cronbach & -9 

Snow, ^1976; Guilford, 1967)- - # 

We are not so fortynate when it^, comes to motiyatian. The /traditional 



nature-nurture argument in psychology sti^l produces,, not different 



explanations for a stable construct" as in the area of ability studies, 
but substantively different explanatory theories. On the. one hand, 
there are environmental theories based on conditioning principles and 
physiologically-based drives (e.g., Hull, 1943; Skinner , 1953) . On the 
other hand, there* are the humanistic theories that postulate a funda- 

mentally free-will at the root of motivation (Rogers, 1951). -The.. 

' ' \ ■ * ' ^ 

position taken bjr the ptesent authors is that of soci«al learning theory 

which assumes that motivatio^x and behavior ^are ttie result of interactions 

between a person and the environment. This work follows in the tradition 

of Tolman (1949), Lewin; (1935), and a host of recent and current 

researchers who "have worked^on specific aspects and extensions of it. 

An. excellent recent review of these social , theories of motivation .is . 

that of deChanns\ (1978) . Although it is too bri-ef to stand alone as an 

■ : ■ . "a 

introductory reading, it covers the relevant topics and has references 



to -more extensive readings. 

Within the geiieraj. cotjtftxt of SoeiaJ. learning theory, the motiva- 
tional theory tl(at has guided the organization 4and content of this docu- 
ment Is known as expectancy-value' theorjj. This theory assumes^ that 
effort, or movement powafd ^ goal, ds 'the result of two factors. The 
first is the motive, need, o\r vafued-end (Feather, ^'975) toward which 

■m 

behavior is 'directed. This assumes tHat human behavior tends to be 

purposeful and goal directed. The second 'factpr is expectancy for 

success. The greater the likelihood that a person perceives success to 

be possible, the stronger the effort that is 'likely to be exerted. Note 

' - ' ^ ' . ■ 

that we are ript referring to the actual probability of success, but to , 

the subjective probability, or personal conviction:, that success is ^ 

.possible. Motivation is the combine^. result. o£ the personal value p 



attached to' the attainment of a given goal aijlj the perceived likelihood 



of achieving it. Jhus motiyati6n results ^in effort bq^i^ exerted toward 
the. accompl-is^hment of the gpal.' Eventual success or failur^^will^depend 
upon a combination of motivation and oth^r factors including personal 
ability and opportunity . ' 



Accordingly, two major parts of this document cover need for \ 
achievement?, one o^ the- major motives that has beefi studied. irt«!>njur^- 
t ion with academic performance, and locus of control, one of the major 
approaches to understanding subjective expect^cies for success or 
"fai^Lure. If, however, the ^problem in understanding motivation could 
have -be en^ subsumed in two such neat categories, the probleift would have 
bean sinple. There a/e other factor in motivation of Efficient 
importance to warrant separate attention. • " ' . % . 

There ^re undoubyLdly differences- among people in terms of -their 
general level of curiosity and information' seeking behaviors. Whether 
these characteristics can be subsumed under the general category Jo^f 



moti\^s' or needs in omi? expect^jacy-value theory^ is theo^etidal^ issue 
of* some concern. Regardless of the eventual outcome -of that concern, 
curiosity is a motivational characteristic of «u;f£icient practical 
interest to eduqiiitors to deserve inclusion ^s a special topic. 

, . ■ ^ - ■ :'J ■ " 

Another area of majo^ concera is anxiety. ) A certain amoimt of ^ 



anxiety seems, to facilitate motivation; it he:^ghtens our seftises ^nd 



makes us more responsive to our environment. Howef^er, almost ev'eryone in 

education has ' probably experienced the effects^of debilitating anxiety*, 

- * ^ , _ " . ^- • . 

have seen peop"ie.in whom the fear of failure so inhibits the effective 

■■ ' ■ ' •' ^ ■ • ' 

'use of ^heir capabilities that fear itself becomes tn4 root of a- self- 
fulfilling prophecy. nTfieref or^^a section on t^iis basically debilitating 
influence on motivation is included. t , ' 



. In each of the previously described- sections .of thfs document and 

1 ^ . . . y J ^-^ ^ • 

.in a section on measures of .general academi^c nfotivation, background 

• . *■ •* ■ 

information on th^ concept, aftd a si^mmary of- the current's tate of know- 

l^edge about ' if and what the practitioner can do 'about it;are provided. 

Als6 included are brief descriptions of rjelated measuremen£ ifistruments 

■ ■.- ■ \ - . ■ v" ' ■ ' ■ 

which wer^ selected -on the .^asis- of^ thetr ready avail«abilij:y , psycho- 
metric quality^ and easeNof use. In some cases one or more of these 
dtiteria werle not -met by a particular instrument, e.g., a description 
of the "Thematic Apperceptio|i Test is included in the section on achieve- 
ment nbtivaticVi* This is^ riot an easy test to use,, but the tfest itself 
Was a 'central par.t of the development and application of this concept. 
An understanding of thi^ test helps considerably in understanding the^ 
concept. ^ ^ ' ' a'w..* 

An ef for-t has been made to summarize relia^:y.'ity f^np^^^^^^^^^d 
-validational evidence wherever possible.. They will ^^^^^^v^SmBSH 
who are famij-iar with these ' indicators of the quality of a measu^jj^^ ,, 
Ar^one who tries to^measure human ch'kfacteristics shpuld obtain at least 
ar\ elementary understanding of reliability in validity. An excellent * 
readable source is Anastasi (197^) . " g ^ ' / 

Reliability refers^'fe^j^ the stability of^a test. Lf a peirson^-s" ' 
attitudes or psychological or ienbaticr?r remain unchanged, ^ then that 
person should •'Ob tain essentially the same rank when{^,retested on the 
same measure. "WS^the exlaent that the tefet has ambiguously worded items 
or is ihfluehcfed by<^tr^sitory sl^te(i|^^ mind, the test will be unstable 
and person's .score will If luctuate . The higher the reliability 

\ • - . ' . . <r ■ ■ »L- ^ 

„.^e|f icienfe— it usually ranges''between 0.0 wd 1.00 — the v greater the 
stability. Coeffic^Lents:.^n excess of approximately . 65 are usually 



adequate f<5r most research purposes, but not for individual counselling 

r • " . * ' ■ 

.^urposeTs. The re^^^r should^haye special training or be thoroughly | 

^.familiar wi^h' the issues covered by such experts as Anastasi (19>^6) or 

■ ' ,*> • ■ '' 

Meehl (1954, 1957) before attempting to interpret an individual's 

'-x - . ... 

behavior on the basis of a single psychological test. ^ ' ' 

. V-alidity refers to the degree to which an instrument measures what \, 

' ... V , : s — ; 

some person says it* measures. Scores on the instrument should be corre- 
lated with scores obtained from other instruments that measure the same 
juthing, and they shoul^d be unj^prrelated with scores from instruments not 

^designed to measure the same thing. We lafiOv bf no^ perfectly reldl^ble \^ 

" • • . ■ , ■ ■ ■ ' ■ V • . '■ 

or valid measures, and, consequently, we have included some measures 

with qualificatigns wh^. th'e^^^^seemed to have other redeeming character- 

- ■ ■ ■ " .■ ■ ■ ■ ^ .■ 

istics. Recent reviews of measures of motivation that contain more 

psychometric information are Clarke (1973) , Fineman (1977) , Johnson .^gnd 

Bommarito (1976), and Floen and Doyle (1978) . 

Finally, we have included a isectibn on attitude; ; Most of us who 

received training in education were taught that school behaviors can be 

classified as-»cognitive, affective, or psychomotor. While this classifi- 

cation scheme is certainly valid from one perspective., i^'has?* better : ■: ■ 

■i ■ " ' ' ' ' . ' 

■ ^ \ ■ r" -v ' ■ . \. 

^served the needs of understaijdmg the -cognitive domaijv than the motivar- 

' i . ' ■ ■ ••• ' ^ ' ■.• ' ■ ' I 

tional'. frlOomV (1976) , 4^01* efxample, still prefers- to^ think In terms of 

affect rather than motivation since the concept of affect relates to , 

traditional approaches in defining learning tasks. The preference in 

this documefit is for'the term motivation. This term refers to a histofy | 

of conceptual and theoretical work aimed at: understanding the determinant^ 



o 



f individual effort. We believe that it is in this context that educa- 



tors will find the' most effective approaches to analyzing individual 




effort. In this prpcess, we need to understand the traditional approaches 

' . - ■ • 1 • • , , . 

to measuring -attitude. Many^„^ these same approsfches are part of the • 

processes for measuring motivational concepts; therefore, a major section* 

of this document focuses on this ^^important topic; , - 



. - -7- 

1 . Achievement -mcStivation 



!•! yhat Is Achievement Mot^^?^at^on ? ' ' * - 

A desire to feel competent and to exercise. one/s competence by 
achieving a standard: of excellence 1^ present to a greatet or^ lesser 
degree In all of us. This goal may be manifested ^in career goals. 



irtterpersonSl relationships or personal hobbies, but the key character- 
ifetic is the^ desire to achieve a prescribed level of excellence in ^ 
given pursuit. This desire^ or motive, is known as achievement motiva- 
tion. It was originally defined by Murray (1938) as . 

• ■ ^ ■ ■ ... ■ 

the desire or 'tendency to do things as rapidly and/or as well 
as possible. to accomplish something difficult. To master, 
manipulate and organize -physical oBjepts, human beings, or 
ideas. To do this as rapidly, ^and as* indeji^ndently, as possible. 
To overcome obstacles and attain a^i^h standard. To excel one's 
'. self. To rival and surpass others. To increase self-regard by 
the successful exercisfe of talent (p. 164).^ 

For this reason writer^ often refer to the Greek god Hermes as 
' epitomizing aehi^veinent motivation. A^^the messenger of the gods and 
the ^g^ide of travellers, he symbolizes exploration, adventuresomeness, 
and invention (by noon of the fdrst day of his birth, he had invented 

■ ■ - o ." ^\ ■ « . ■ 

and learned to play the lyre). And, as the patron of athletic fevehts, 
he had a keen interest in* competition. Inr one way of another the achieve- 
ment oriortted person gains satisfaction from matching br exceeding a 
standard of performance. This migt^t be indicated by outperforming some- 
one else, meeting or surpassing some self-imposed standard of excellence, 
doing something unique, or being involved ov.er a long time in doing some- 
thing well where there is a. clear indication of an achievement goal. 

Achievement motivation is but one of a number of motives that have 
been identified within this area bf research. Murray (1938) developed a 
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. taxonomy of 20 major motives, or needs, that influence the direction of 

behavior, for a person (e.g*.^ achievement, af filiation, . dominance, nurtur- 

• • •• ' ' . ' , . / 

ance). Maslow (19 54) peduced this to a list of five categories of needs 

^ ' , ) '■ ' . ""I 

which are hierarchical in nature: physiologica^, se(;urity, affiliation, 

• . « */ 

esteem, and self-actualization needs. Lower order needs must be suffyL- 

ciently satisfied before a person will experience a desire fo saMsfAr ' 

- ■ • . ... / / 

a higher ©r,der need. ^ , ? / 

. . ■ ■ V ' ■ . ' ' • 

A problem with both of these early efforts was that of Measurement; 
it was difficult to obtain stable and depen^iable -measures, of these psycho 
logical states. Murray invented the Thematic Apperception Test. (TAT), 
which operated by providing examinees with an ambiguous picture to which 
th^y -responded by fantasizing and wr.iting a story. These stories are 
analyzed for clues that reveal an Individual's predominant needs.* 

However, it was McClelland (1953) who invented a highly reliable 
technique for analyzing and scoring these tests. After being . trained , 
different raters would score the same tests and cqme up with very similar 
scores. This accomplishment provided a reliably derived numerical score 
that . facilitated the use of this test in empirical research stul^ies. 
Furthermore, McClelland focused his attention on the need for achievement 
as a potent and useful concept for the study of behavior in our culture. 
He later added the needs for affiliation and power and has continued 
in depth studies of the influences of these motives on t" : behavior pf 
individuals, group?, and even entire cultures (McClelland. 1976). One 
of his early associates, John Atkinson, has elaborated the theory of 
achievement motivation in relation to individual behavior Atkinson & * 
Raynor, 1974). . . ' 



I 



Because of its obvious relationship to a concern for competing \ . 
' against a standard, achievement motivation ha- bepn singled out as one* 
of the motives most likely 'to be related to successful school performance, 

' .. -/ ■ - ■ ■ '''•^ ' ■ 

Both Alschuler (1971, 1973) and deCharms (19J6) have conducted extensive 
studies of techniques designed to, footer the development of^ffeed for 

achievement in children, l^i'le their, work parallels the workshops that 

•* • • • . ^ " ■ \ . ■ ' 

haveJseen desighed for use with adults ia business and other contexts] 

(McClelland Steele, 1972), it has beerf modified fbr a school'* context ^ 



1\ 2 \^at Do We Know About Achievement Motivation? 



, . Achievement, motivation has both a theoretical and an empiriQal'* ' • 
basis, and similar behaviors have been observed in business, schools,'*, 

•J 

and other settings with persons who have high need for achievement (nAch) • 
It should be pointed out that there are some rather persistent simila^ri-, 

I . - - ■ . , . 

ties in the child-rearing' practices of mothers whbse children develop a 
high „nAch- Mothers of these children are more likely to encourage and 
reinforce a child with physical 'affection fgr^ trying niew things by him- 
self, making his own friends, and doing well in competition; all of these 
e:f forts are directed at encouraging initiative and independence. These 
.^tasks should noz be confused with the development of purely "care taking" 
tasks such as encouraging children^ to go" to bed independently, eat well 
alone, or look after. their possessions (McClelland et al., 1953), It is^ 
easy to see how this type tJf training is related to several of the pre- 
' dominant characteristics of the achievement oriented person. Six of the 
.more consistent of these characteristics, particularly as they relate to 
school contexts, are listed below. 
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1. High nAch persons prefer situations in which there is some 
risk of failure, or^ in other terms, there is a moderate probability of 
success (Atkinson, 1974). They like success, but success without a 
challenge has no pleasure. In contrast, a person low in nAch may choose 
tasks in which success is ciither assured or almost impossible because • 
both situations allow the person to avoid anxiety'. The almost impossible 
task ma^ be chosen either because it allows the person to attribute 
failure to things she/he had no control over, or because the person likes 

the glory td be obtained from trying to make tlie long shot. . 

i . ^ ■ '\ m ■ : 

, - 2. The intrinsic reinfd^rcement of success itself, rathelr than 

extrinsic rewards such as money or prestige, is the key factor in the 

♦ /. . ■ 

motivation of these persons. When faced with the choice, they will 
choose experts over friends as work partners' (French, ^1956; ^^tClelldtld & 
•Winter, 1969) , and they will work just as hard to accomplish success 
whether or not money' is added as a reward (Atkinson & Reitman, 1956; 
McClelland, 1976). 

3. They tend to make realistic vocational choices. Th^ high 
achievement oriontGd person who does not suffer from an excessive degree - 
of anxiety or fear of «f ailure will tend to be realistic in. ass^essing his 
comDetencies and matching them to appropriate vocational goals (Mahone, 
196 : Morris, 1966).- | ' 

4. They prefer situations where tHey have, or perceive themselves 
to lave, personal control over the ou^^^omes of their efforts. They 
prefer to feel personally responsible for their successes and to make* 
their own evaluations and judigmen.ts of sitWtions rather than relying >dtt 
other authorities (Heckhausen, 1967; Weiner, 1972). 



s 



5, They have a r^ati^^y long future time perspective; that is, 
they tend to project their goals farther into the future than low nAch 
persons ^McClelland et al,, 1953; Raynor, 1974), They also feel »that • 
time is rusjiing by very rapidly (Knapp & Green, 1960), and that they do. 
not have enough time to get things' done (Knapp, 1962), ^ 
' 6, They do not necessarily have a higher grade point average in 
school,. Jhis is because grades may be sought for many reasons including 
a host of extrinsic rewards. For example, high* grades may be related to 

financial reward for some persons, personal power for others, and relief 

' - • ■ , * . '. • 

\i ... 

' •■' . *- 
from family pressure for still others, *€rades do not serve as a simple 

' • ^ * ."■ . , - ■ ■ ■ " 

indicator of intrinsi.'cally; satisfying Accomplishment, For these reasons 

there is not always a high ! correlation between nAch and grades. In fact 

'=the high nAch person might even forsake a high gr^ade if obtaining it 

meant sacrificing high qualitry accomplishment , in order to meet the idio- 

syncratic demands of a particular instructor, - - . 

For more details on these and other characteristics of need fpr 

achievement in relation to behavioi:, the reader will find comprehensive 



reviews in Alschuler (1973)^, Atkinsoq & Raynor (1974) , and Weiner ^1972) 

% - \ ■ 

1/3 What Can the Practitioner Do About Achievement Motivation ? \ 

An extensive amount of^work has been done in _both edycatiorial 
(AlscHuler,, 1973; Alschulfer et" al, „JL97^; deCharms,\1976^ and entre^ 
preheurial contexts (McClelland, 1976; McClelland & Winter, 1969) to i^ry 
to influence the develo^ent of achievemetit motivation with different V 
6ge groups and differei^ cultures. 'Throughput these efforts to iofluen(^€ 
behavioral change, '"t^h^'re are some common efforts. 



' One of the first requirements for increasing achievement mot i tio^ 

is for the trainer to rejilize^that one is not creating a motive th : did 

•'^ •> ■ ^ * ' . 

not previously exist in an individual. It is important to recogxii-...r 

that nAch is/ but one of many wotives that make up tt^e personality. To 

change nAch is to change its position in the hierarchy M an individual's 

motive structure, and there are several approaches to bringing about such 

change. ^ ' / • , 

One. approach, which ; ould be that of the behavlorist^would b^ to 
identify achievement-type behaviors^ and to systemat-icarXly reinforce' those 
beh^aviors while withholding reinforcelment from other clusters of behavior 
that were most characteristic of the individual. The withholding of 
reinforcement would be particularly important with behaviors th^- -^muete 
with the development of r n. It can be f lattering^to'^a'^Tp^rerit teaicner 
when a child expresses a need .for assistance ;and a happy willingi^ess to 
imitat^^the adult's behavior ; fhowe^-^r, the adult. somet:imes needs to 
resist this patronizing and to encourage the chilc^to find his/her own : 
way to solve the problem, ^ 

While the behavioral approach has merit, it is not the approach . 
generally used by nAch trainers. They have found it to be more effective 
to deal directly with the individual's cognitive structure 'ir addition 
to his/her behaviors. A- ^ . . (1973), based ^on the work of McClelland 

and Winter (1969) has s jmrr :: . the proppsoJU^ons that support the 

* • ■ ' '■ -. ' 

change of achievement mo l L as follows: 



(1) clarifying and lar; ing the cluster of achievement thoughts 

by teaching the eler : rf achievement planning; (2) re]rating 

these thoughts to t ^propria' expressive st^^le (moderate 
risk taking, initia. using ncrrte feedback, plahnir ^ ahead 

carefully, etc.); an ) zyin^z -hese thoughts an_ actior.s to 

appropriate life com ;s e.g. entrepreneurial- cype situations) 
(p. 34). 



• -This is aecompiished in-pa]:t,by designing experiences that encourage 
the.developrr'^nt of personal valuer that are par^lllel to these propositions 

.'creating a greater value for a2hiievemdnt. will, when 
ictlc:Lr exercises and reinforcement, generate a more 
Lf-sus taining need* for achievement- ' *• . * 

the course desigiferd by Alschuler (i973) to , increase' 

. - ■' • -T ■ . ^ ■ ■ 

achievement inotjivation in teachers and children involves a f,our-step , 




process. The^ f i^t is aime^ ^t teaching partijjipants to recognize, and 

use- the langua^ce of four nAch action strategies: realistic goal setting, '. 

proper' use of fdedUack, personal responsibility, and assessing the enyijron- 

ment. The second is to learn to use nAch thoughts and goal-setting and 

* * , 

to distinguish these fron other i^oalfe such as need for affiliat^.on and 
need^ fcr oower. Step three includes sel/f^study; the student must try to 
relate lae nAch syndrome to .specif ic "areas of his own life. The final 

step requires actual goal setting and practice. The student actually 

I . ^ ^ 

applies what has been learned to a \ personal achievement goal (AlscfiuJ-er, 

/ - ' ■ . 

19)7:?,. pp. 148-149).. . , ' 



1.4 Measures of Achievement Motivation 

The names of the six tests arid scales' reviewed „re. listed together 
with their recommended age gi;^ou^pingi^ in Figure . % 
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Proiectlve Measures 
Them'atic .-ipper^eption-^esfc, 
French Test of Insight W 

Stales 



Prestatie Motivatie Test' 
Achievement Motives Scale ^ 

.1 ' ■ • • 

Resultant Achievement Motivation Test 
Sentence Completion Test * 



Age iLgv.el 
Middle school to Adult 
Middle school- to' Adult 



Grade '3 through ,^ollege 
^.Grade 9 .through CoJ^ege 
^ Grade 9 to Adult 

College and Adult;, 



Figure 1 . Six measures of achievement motivation. 



J 



Ihenatic Appe-eptiou Test (TAT) . ' " . 

..uthors: Henry Murray (1938) '; David McClelland (1953) ' 
Description; Tr -ditional with researdhers and counselors , the most 
commonly used measure c: the achievement motive is the Th^atic 
Apperceptio Test (TAT^.o Originated by Murray, it was revised 
by McClelLrind in several respects, including an improved, 
scoring s-ys^ cm. The TAT is a projective test in which — — 
examinees ew an ambiguous picture for 20 seconds,, then write 
an imagir- . ve story based on the picture. This process is repeated' 
with several, usually four, other pictures. The stories are 
then scored on the basis of several carefully, determined 
criteria that indicate the presence or absence of an achieve- 
ment orientation. For^ example, one picture shows a boy in a 



e is 
3 



ciieckeyed.shrrt sirting at a desjc with a book open, but^ 
staring pqtisively in^o -s^jace . , This^ excerpt is 'taken from a 
higti achievement mbt^ivafeion stor^ (KcClelland, et^al. , 1953): * 
"The boy i^^ a high school ^tudy who! is gfiving deep thought to 
his studies < . .He fa^-thinking abouf" a .soluti'on ^zb the pr^i^blem 

' - ■ * /a"^ ' V ■ ' 

before him. He is striving to reach 5ome -definite conclusibris . " 

- ' ' " ^• 

Low acKievenfent motivation stories'of ten contai4i statenrents 

^such' as ,^J*the ipability - of the student to concentrate' on the 

lecture has caused him to pass tJfe time by daydreaming^. He is 

thinking. o: the-house party coming ufr the Jfcllowing weekend. .-." 

The TAT takes ab<5iftt 30 minutes to adminis with 4 minutes* 

allowed for writing each of the fftur stories. Scoring the' TAT 

requires training, and this limits its usefulness with pradHi- 

ioners as a diagnostic tool. However, with training, tests 
:an be scored in a highly reliable mantier'by different people.. 
The test has shown moderate validity in its ability to predict 
aohievement related behavior, but there have .bee^ problems with 

ts reliability, andf^lts use with women. Both problems tend to 

^ :i ^related in par* t^S^h^ pictures .lhat are used as stimuli. 

I 

Since it is a ^oje'fetive test , pictures have to be used that 
represent achievement goals of men and women, and the same 
pictures will not always work with both sexes. By the same 
token, in test-retest studies, different pictures are used to 
prevent people from simply remembering and reporting the same 
stories twice. These difficulties are summarized by French 
and Lesser (1964). Per'sons who want to become prof icient in 
in the use of the TAT should study the book by McClelland, et al 



c. 



(1953>. It cpnt^ins, a-^group of stoyies' for. p^ractice scorihg,'^ 
" and „ , , . 



• and the^scoring-Aresultis of .e\^per-ts to use for comparison.-' — 
References: flrench & Leaser, 196Zh;. kqClellaiid N^t al., i°i'53^' " •• * 
^ij* Murray , 1936; Vi^lei', 1?7?-. ^ * ' ^\ ^ \ V •. V v 



. Sou^c^: A se? of *\)ictures, response^ sheets, and! scbrljig irtstruc- 
- • ■ . ' - \ ' _ ' ' ' ' , ^ 

A:ions 'for rleed for aJrhlevqment , need, for power, and need foi: 

/ ^ " affiliatfon\ar'e included in McCieil^nd., Q. C, & Steele,^^. S..,-. 

^ ' ■ . ■ • - . ^ ■ V " ■ : • . ^ 

/ ^tivatelon Workshops , . 1972 > Ocneral Learning Press, 250 Jamejs 
Street.^^ Morristown, NJ 07960. * jfc^ 



2 . ^ »Test of "insight .'r^ . * . 

; , Author: E. 5. French '- . - • ' ' ' ^ 

Description: This is a i)rojective test tH^t is similar to the 

Thematic Apperception Test <TAT) , but usfes a verbal stiiftulus' 
instead of a pictute. For example, the examine^^'Xs giveh^ 
( descriptive statfemen^ suA as, "Bill is going baik to- t^ 

V . chemistry/ lab at the end of the school .day," or "kichard 

always iJts the other fellow win." After reading the state- \ 
ment, the examinee is instructed tQ write a sh^rt story 
' describing -the characteristics and motives of the character 

in the statement. The response is scored in the same manner ^ 
as the TAT and requires considerable scorer training. ^ 

Reliability of the French Test is slightly better than 
the TAT, but it is still not as good as we would like.^ Its 
internal consistency has been estimated at .48, and test-retest 
correlations have ranged from almost zero (-.06) to .48^ This 
measure has demonstrated better valid^.ty than the. other 
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^ tives 



pro;^-ective measures of need f or t^hievement . Several studies 
t have demonstrated ti^at people w^p scocef .high ^on this tes;2--also sjj^f 
' . choose moderate risJcs in* preference, to hi^ or Idw Tisk alterna- 

■^his is consistent with aohievemenY»Jnot'ivafeir6n^ theory ^ - ^ 
V . i\i wit^' th>b TAX; i^re h^s^tQ b(^akfen^iiv using rthls ^ 
^* wlth-wofpeh. The^ v^rjiax leads -t^nd t6 'represent maid-oriented 

^ coals as traditionally defined in owrT^ulture- yXhis sometimes ^ . 

■\K: ■ ' ■• : , . - ■ : %: 

results in responses; froio WQmen that indicate a faai;. of • ,^ 



suCjjCess since-su«cefeding at a male task could represent'^ 
threat to their femininity. Wome^ who are seeking these - y ^* 
.p'"^ traditionally male roles will evidence more achievement mo^iva- 
'\^ tion on these tests, and ot^her'womep^^^^^ evidence more* achieve- 
\ ment motivation when tradit'ional' female roles are used. Readers 
^ interested in this issue ai^-e^ref err^d to Matina Horner* (1974) , 

who^iescribes some results from the extensive work she has 
V ' done on the tppic. . ' 

References: French, 1955, 1958; French & Lesser, 1964; Horner, 1974, 

* ■ " ■ ■ .. ' ' 

Source: French, 1958. 



Prestatle Motivatie Test ^ , .' - 

Author: H. J. Herlnans s 

Description: Developed originally in Holland, this multiple-choice ' 
'test has been used successfully in the United States. The test^. 
includes 29 items to, measure the achievement motive and is 
generally used with college students and with children as young 
as nine years of age. With younger children, some items have 
to be revised (see Scjfiultz &^Pdmerant2, 1974>. The items 



• contain a* stem'which begins a stateinent ,^ and from four to six 
response altjer^atives from which t^e'^xaminee selects bne. , 

For Example, "T6 prepare yourself a long, time' for an important 

( ' ^ ^ . . / ■ X ^> > ^ ' . 

^task: 1. (J)-- i^^^lly; 15 's^selgs^A(2) .oiten is. rather rasTi, <3) 

* *scari' c^t^n'bL Us»Kii; (^)Htestij^es to 'a .sense, of reality,^ (5) ' ' 

, is -n^fcr^^ary Ap^^cce^d^ T?his • tes^^Tias beeh^ound in sevjerjal . 

'•A ■ ^T* -T' ' •/ v:..-li'^\ • 

jstu^ies 'to "haYe 'apoe«.table' internal cpns is t^qy'^and^.tS^ correlate » 
^ well witjfi ^^verar^^her/meBisuresr of 'acHlevemaiit motivatioi;i. 

It Has Correlated' positively with 'grades and other m^sures bf 
achievemdnt striving behavl^or in^several v5»lidational studies. 



and may be used with males and females 




Referetices: Hei*mans, 1970; Hermans • et al. , 4972; Schultz & 

y . ■ ■■ ■ J ■ . • „ 

Pomerarl^z, 1974. \ ' ' ^ 



Source: Swe'tz arid Zentli-nger, Keizersgracht 487, Amsterdam, 

Netherlands. Also, for a list of items used with ninth graders, 

write to" Charles B. Schultz, Departmen-t of Education,. Trinity 
College, Hartford, Cpnnecticut 06106. 

Achievement Motives Scale 

Authors: T. Gjesme and R. Nygard . * ^ 

Description: This scale provides measured of the motive to achieve 
• succe^rs and the motive to avoi^ failure. These scores^thay be 
ce^nbined into a single measure of resultant achievement motiva- ' 
tion. It hes been^^.used with' students from the^ nipth grade 
through college. The measure contains 30 items — 15 *for each 
' subscale— which have four point, agree-disagree .responses » > 
. Most of the items are very short. Samples of items ^fesigned 




to measure success orientation are, "I like situa^ij^s' where ' 
I can test my abilities," and. "I hope to be asked to do things 
which are somewhat difficult.^* Two of the failure orientatibn 
items are, "I worry about work I am -not STire I can do ," and- . 
."Ijbecome anxious when I meet a problem I don't understand 

diately." Despite its brevity the scale has demonstrated 



.\ . . . . . ■ - - ° 

. good reliability and validity. Internal consistency estimajtes 

^. on both subscales have ranged fcpja -63 to .88 in the United 

States and l^orway-^*^ ^nd te^-re^fet correlations of . 65 and .71 

wei;e obtained over a six month interval. Validational studies 

have showa positive correlations with grades. These character- 

istics fcomb'ined with the test's brevity, suggest that this 

sca¥^ may* find widespread application if additional nomative 

• V • . .: "■ ■ . - ^ 

data^'cbntinue to be supportive. 

References: Gjesme, 1974, 1975, 1977; Gjesme fie^Nygard, 197j3; 

;Nygard, - 1977. 

Soured: Roald Nygardj Institute in Educational Research, University 
A of Oslo,' Box 1092, Blindern, Oslo 3, Norw^fy, Or, pending- approval, 
>^ from the first author of this monograph. \ ^ 



lies ult ant Achievement Motivation Test 



Author: A. Mehrabian . . 

Description; This is ^v^hort test that has been used with ninth ^ 
graders through college-age students and adults. The full 
.length test has 26 items and the shortened version has nine. 
The test consists of statements such as, "I worry more about 
getting a bad gr:^e than I think about getting a good job," 

- \ • ■ ■ ■ 
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r to which the examinee indicates agreement or disagreement on 
a four-point scale. This test includes subscales to me^ure 
_ 1. both.the mo txve = toward success and the fear ^of f ailure.^which 
make it a measure of need for achievement. Despite the . 
brevity of the test, particularly the short form, it sh^v^s _ 
relatively high internal consistency and stability. Estimates 
range from '.55 to .76<for internals consistency and .71 to •TS 
for a lO-week test-retest correlation. The test may be used 
with males and females and has been- shown to* be significantly 

«^ 

related to. aspirafion level and actual accomplishment, 

including grades (r = .48). 
•References: Fineman, 1977; Mehrabi'an, 1968, 1969; Schultz & 

Pomerantz, 1974. ' u . - 

Source: See Mehrabian, 1968, for addtess. 

Sentence Completion Test 

Author: B. N. Mukherjee , 
Description: This test has consistently good test-retest correla- 
tions, whict) indicate that it is a ratJier stable measure. The - 
correlations have ranged from •7i|to .83 with intervals rangi^ 
from 6 weeks to 3 months. It is a forced choice test which 
has been used primarily with college-rage males and females. 
There are 50 items, and each item contains three statements. 
The examinee \lndicates- which of the. three statements is most 
characteristic\and which statement is least characteristic. 
In addition to a^timates of stability , the test has good 
internal consistency (.72). There is almost no Information. 
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on its relationship to other nAch measures, but, it appears t 
be related to achievement-oriented outcomes. Some evidence 

suggests that people scoring high on this scale have higher 

personal aspirations, a stable self-image, and tend to be 
.- productive; ' . ' 

References: Clarke, D. E., 1973; Mukherjee, 1965, 1969. 
Source: Mukherjee, ,B. N. Manual for sentence completion test . 
Preliminary Edition. Toronto: York University, 1969. 
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' 2. LOCUS OF CONTROL 

• " ■» - * 

"2,1 What Is "Locus of Control ? / , ' 

The concept of locus" of control refers to a person's expectancy 
regarding the controlling influences on personal successes and failures. 
*A person who tends to assume that good grades, friends, promotions, ar\d 
other reinforcements are most likely to result from personal effort and 
initiative is an internally-oriented person. In contrast, an externally- 
oriented person^ tends to believe that irrespective of one's efforts, 
Seneficial consequences are largely a matter of- circumstance, either, 
good luck or the favorable decision of a power-holding individual. The 
internal person who gets an A would be most likely to say, "Thanks to 

4 he effort I put into doing my best on that assignment, I got an A." 
J? ■ ■ * 

The external would be more likely to say,. "Wow, I really was lucky to 
have hit on a topic the teacher liked. It got m*e an A." . 

What is the value of the internal-external ^control construct? On 
the bne, hand, it seems to be a fundamental concern of mankind^throughout 
the. ages, and on the othet '^and it represents an important- ^oinpo^ent^ 



a contemporary approach to understanding human motfivation. Tt ^ m<^^^ 



I 



difficult, to find examples, of a concern for the. limi'ts and meaningfiSriess 

■ ■ • ' , ' ' i ' 

of personal control' in the writings of many scholars of the hum^n condi- . 
tion. Epictatus (Kirk, 1956), one of the early Greek stoics who wrote 

1 ' . ' 

during the period of social uncertainty that accompanied the disintegra- 
tion of the powerful Greek citystates, begins the Enchiridion wit?h the 
seemingly simple truism that "Of things some are in our power, and others 
are not. However, his entire treatise is a cojurse on the relatlon- 
ship between the nature of "reality and the problem of developing a realis- 
tic set* of expectancies for personal control, , 
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In contrast, Heraclitus (Wheelwright, 1964), a presocratic Greek 
philosopher representing more of an external orientation,^ focused more 
on the impermaneuce and whimsy of reality, and an inability to do any- 
thing about it. "You cannot," he pointed out in a familiar aphorism, 
"step twice into the same river, for J other waters are continually flow- 
ing on." And \in another fragment, "Time is a child moving counters in 

\' • ' 1 " . . 

• . . ■ ' • • 1 ' 

a game; the royal power is the child *'p" (p. 29). The extremely externally- 

■ ' I ' 

oriented person views life as having many capricious and arbitrary cpnse- 

^- . ^ ' - 1 

quences.y' These are but ^wo of any number of examples that could be 

provided from almost any culture as illustrations of a universal concern , 

for the limits of personal control in a world that severely taxes our 

. ■ ■ • ■ ■■ -1 . ■■ 

:efforts to peg it as being governed by ^^law-or caprice. 

• As a component of a psychological* theory, Julian Rotter's conceptual- 
ization of lo^cus of control is most well-known (Rotter, 1966, 1975). 
'According ta Ratter *s social learning theory, locus of control is learned; 
that is, the actual pattern of reinforcelents that we experience will 
iiaf luetic ev^e development of our lo.cus ofl control orientation. A child 
vVj.^whp isT_&^ reinforced ff^r personal accomplishment will be more 

.^■. yt±^ internal locus of coritrol than a child who receives 

^>(^5£eitlf or dements or punishments sporadically! and inconsistently. However, 



Vvo^ individual's locus of control begins to develop, it begins to 

inflaence the person* s behavior. People will differ in the extent to 



whiych they attribute outcomes to internal versus external sources of 

control even when the actual contingencies are identical. 

■ ■ - . . ■ ' 

Two highly moving and dramatic examples are provided by Arthur 

. .*■ ■ : ■ :' \ . ■' ...^ L 

Koestler (1941) and Viktor Frankl (1963). lri\ Darjcnesy at Noon , Koestler 
portrays the effort of -Rubashov, his central .character, to maintain trust 
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in his own internalized sense of reality during a change in regimes and 
realignment 'ijf loyalties within the totalitarian government. Rubashoy, 
while watching the antics of other bureaucrats as they tried to second- 
guess the appropriate postures to assume, had* "the impression of a queer 
and ceremonious^*marionette-play with figures, moving on wires, each 
saying his set piece" (p. Il7). . / 

This same sense of pnreality , and one man's effort to both under- 
stand and -cope with it during a time of mortal danger, is described by ^ 
.g^ankl in Man's Seaf ch* for Meaning . , He found that the survivors .among 
those concentration ^ camp -prisoners who twere tlot exterminated tended to 
be those who were able to maintain some sense of pefs&Ml control over 
some aspects c^f their lives • Those who- llve^d in hope of Tsome external 
intervention, such as freedom by Christmas, tended to give\ip and die 
when their hopes were not met. In contrast, those who maintained more 
internal sense of control and concentrated on those*" tiny aspects of their" 
environment, that they could control, survived longer. Many aspects of * 
this sense of- personal control and its effects on performance, 'particu- 
larly in formal research studie^t , have been reviewed by Jones (1977). 

It is diff iciilt^ to change one's locus of control because the cogni- 
tive interpretation of events must: be changed in conjunction with a 
c-arefully planned program of actual contingencies. Readers who are 
interested in readable but detailed presentations of this theory are 
referred to two articles by Rotter (1966, 1975) and •two excellent recent 
texts (Lefcourt, 1976; Phares, 1976). ^ 



2.2 What Dcy We Know About Locus of Control, ? 

Apart from its popular appeal, oae of the reasons for the large 
number of studies utilizing the locus of control construct is probably 
its ease of measurement. There are a relatiyiely large number of scales 
•that have been prepared for all ages of children, young, people, and 
adults. Most of them are freely available. The reader will notice 
similarities in many of the questions in the scales'-presented later in . 
'this section, but there are also some important differences* Some "of 
the scales are designed to measure a person's generalized J.ocus of 
control, while others are designed to- measure it in a specific context. 
When specific measures are available, they are usually better for 
malting predictions in that context. 

■ t. ■ • / 

Locus of control has been widely researched in several respects. 
One^area of research is conceited with experimentally testing the 
assumptions and ramifications of the theory. Secondly, there have been 
a large number of , correlational studies that iiave attempted to use locus 
of control as a predictor of everything from af f iliativeness tp zealous- 
ness. A third area focuses on the clinical understanding and use of the 
concept in personal" counseling and behavioral Vhange. There are also a 
fair number of studies of locus of control in relation to academic 
attitudes and performance. The following summary is restricted to . 
findings on locus of control in relation to personal adjustment and 
academic outcomes. 

1, A number of studies in different contexts have shown that internals 
exert mor^ effort to master their environment. For example, Seeman and 
Evans (1962) studied patiqnts in a^ tuberculosis hospital, ^hey found 



that internals were more inquisitive about tuberculosis and about their ' 
ow^i condition,, and they were l^ss satisfied with the amount of informa- 
tion received from hospital personnel. Similar results have been obtained 
in reformatories (Seeman, 1963), schools (McGhee & Crandall, 1968), and 
different minority groups (Williams '& Stack, 1972). 

4 

2. Internals are also more likely to exhibit greater self-control. 
They have been found to be less likely to smoke, more likely fo quit 
smoking w]ien given evidence as to its harmful consequences, and more 
likely to use family planning and birth control (e.g., Lundy, 1972)^ 

a school context internals are more likely to exhibit self-control in 
response to failure. Loiacano (1^78) ^found that iijte^als tended to 
withd^w inwardly as a response to school failure, but externals tended 
to act o\t their frustration by misbehaving. i 

3. Jlxternalk tend to be mo^e influenced by social pressures from the 
environment. Thiey are^^ore sensitive-^to subtle cues* that indicate the 

'desired*4'esp6nse onVthe part of an experimenter or significant other 
person in the environment. The internal may choose to respond to delib- 
erate efforts to influenc^ but is most likely to resist subtle or indirect 
manipulations (e.g. , Gore &^^lotter , 1963) . 



4. Despite the greater^ efforts of internals to control themselves arid 
their environments, there is no cleai? ^pattern of relationship^ between ^ 
locus of control and academic performance (see reviews and arguments by 
Keller, Goldman & Sutt'e^, 1978; Lefcourt, 1^76; and Phares, 1976). In 
some cases internals have obtained better grades i or it has been shown 



that locus of control interacts with particular teaching strategies to 
improve performance. However just as often the expected results are not 

_.. ..... ^ • ' . 

obtained. At this point the relationship between locus of control and 
achievement in highly specific contexts is clearer than it is in^^^lation 
to general academic achievement. This may be due in part to the fact 
that there are many motived for getting good grades and that neither 
overall GPA nor final grade ;Ln a course is sensitive to locu6 of control 
differences as generally measured. It is encouraging th^ in more con- 
trolled studies that utilize more specific measures, stronger relation- 
ships are found (e.g., McGhee & drandall, 1968). 

5. There is reason to beli^ysL that- locus of control is, in^keeping with 
its general relationship to effective personal adjustment, related* to 
personal attitudes toward school. This is in keeping with Weiner's 
interpretation of locus of control in the Ifontext of" attribution theory 
(Weiner, 1974Xjand has been verified in several studies. Keller et al. 
(1978) f for example, found that internals , had a mglre positive accepting 
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attitude toward teachers and^ toward education in g-eneral-. Presuipably, 



education j 

they are^less likely to project their frustration onto teachers or the 



institutions 

■ . J 

2.3 What. Can Practitioners^ Do About Locus of Control ? 

There .is considerable evidence in support of the conclusion that we 
can introduce positive shifts toward internality %f it is desired. The 
issue at this point i^ whether internality is better than externality, 

. r •• 

and we run smack up against the traditional clinical! problem of how to 
assign normative values to psychological states. Our understancling of 



the concept] of locuis of control and the limits of our ability to measure 
it acQuratefy in' no way allow us to make the statement that intemality 
is better than externality • What we can do is follow the traditional 
pattern of . counselors and other tlinicaX psychologists. We can suggest 
that when an individual or group of people have an impaired sense of 
personal competet^jce that keeps them from coping effectively in their 
environment, our "avenue to helping them is to provdde experiences that 
will develop jmore of an internal orientation as part of the development 

9 

of self-esteem and personal competence. 

Given this need, there are several projects that provide example^ 
for the practitioner who wishes to foster the development of personal 
competence without pffesstrrdng to take on the role or responsibility of 
the psychotherapist. The most extensive and well-documen yld effort of 
this type is tHe work of deCharms (1976). DeCharms conducted an elabo 
ate well-funded project which paid jtfeachers to participate in special 
training sessions .to praf^re fior implementation of the program with the 
children. The project was similar to the achievement motivation workshop 
described earlier in this monograph, but, focti^^d Von tfle development of 
personal competence rather than achievement motivation, per se. Rartici- 
pants learned to think in positive competent ways and to recognize ' ' 
success when it occurred, at^the same time thafli^fiey were reinforced for 
-success. For example, %many of these inner-city school children had 
unrealistically high go^ls, hi-gher evenlfthan many of their counterparts 
in terms of age and ability 1^ suburban schools. As a result of having 
such unattal^ble goals, they experienced no satisfaction in the actual 
accomplishment thfey achieved. The gains made by tb^se children as a 
result of lejarnin^ to think of themselves as the "origin" of their 
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thoughts* and actions, rather than a "pawn," and of learning to set more 
realistic goals, \/ere still evident to a signif ican^^t^egree in the 

^ longitudinal measurements taken by deCharms. 

The cognitive element aj^pears to be a highly important part of the 
behavioral change process. Dweck (1975) used a behavioral "success-only" 
approach with one group of children who ha^* ability but who had an 
extremely helpless attitude ;p/ward mathematics. Their performance 
improved as long as they were able to be successful and were reinforced. . 
But a^ soon as the problems became /challenging, they gave^up tiryingi 
With a second group Dweck introduced "reattribution therapy." These 
childJ^n were, allowed S:p experience success on a number of problems, biit 
they were deliberately over-challenged from time to '^imeT^^ach time the 
experiments encouraj^ed the child to' keep trying, that success would 
result from additional effort. These children learned to attribute 
failure to lack of effort rather than lack of ability or external causes. . 

' Howerver, one caution is in order^^r the practitioner who wants to bring 
>. about changes.* Simpij^y ;admonishirig a xhi,ld to •try Rard-er or stating that, 
* the child has the ability to do, the work is not sufficient. The condi- 
tion^ surrounding the child* have to be carefully managed so that the 
child wiKr inteirnaliz^e the belief that she/he can do it. In other efforts 



approaches to the pi;"oblem. 

An ^cellent review of othei^ efforts to deliberately influence .4ocus 
of control is included in Lefcourt (1976).' He.refers to several^ clinical 
and ci^rrelational studies of interventions. ^One group that is particularly 



. to Understand and change the learned help'le^ness syndromVin children, 

' Keller (1979) and Murphy (1979) have desigim<Kand impleniented similar ^ 



tnteresting illustrates that people develop more of a ^ense of effectiveness 
when they are allowed to serve "as helpers or in other capacities of 

ERIC ^ . ^ — 
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responsibility that are not excessively. challenging. The interested 
reader is referred to. Harvey (1971) and Gottesfield ajid Dozier (1966).- 



Measures of Locus of Coritrdl 



Tbis section describes and critiques eleven measures of locus of 
control. The names of the measures and their appropriate age cohorts 
are' summarized in Figure 2. 
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Title ; 

Intellectual' Achievement Responsibility 
Questionnaire (lAR) 

Children's Locus of Control Scale (Bialer's) 

Nowicki-Strickland Cocus-of-Control Scale 
for Children • ' 

Rotter^ s Internal-External (IE) Locus. of 
Control. Scale 

Generalized Expectancy for Success Scale 

Academic Achievement Accountability Scale 

Grvien-Korte-Stephens Internal-Externaj^cale 

Levenson Internal, Powerful Others, and 
Chance Scales 

Locus of Control Interview 

* \ 

Reid-Ware Thr^e Fao(;or Internal-External Scale 
Stanford Preschoal Internal-External Scale 



"Age^ group 
Elem*. - Jr. High 

Elem. - Jr. High 
Grade 3 - College 

High Sch. - Adult 



T High- S^ch, - Adult 



Grades 3-8 
Elemerita.ry ^ ■ - ; 
College - Adult^ 

Presch. - Early Elem. 
High Sch. - Adult^ 
Preschool 



Figure 2 . Eleven measures of Idcus of control. 
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Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire (lAR) 

Authors: Virginia Crandall, Walter Katkovsky, and Vaughn Crandall 

- ■■ ■- " . . ■ '■ ". " I ■ ' 

eWcrlptlon: "fhe lAR' was developed for use with children, and it is 

concerned with school achievement. The scale contains 34 items 

that ask the child why le passed a course of^study, got a good 

grade, got specdal privileges, etc. Each item contains two choices. 

^. One indicates an external locu^ of, control (e.g.,^ the teacher likes 

me; the test was easy), or an internal orientation (I worked harder; 

studi-ed a long time). Half of the Items describe success situations 

and the other half' failure situa^tions.. The two 'halves can be ^ 

scored s.epar^i:ely to compare' the child's locus of control In 

response to failure and success. All of the items are combined for 

a total scor^which generally averages from 23 to 27, 'with most. 

scores ranging between 19 and 30. -The test predicts achievemfent 

at" a significant, although modest, level (correlations ^ange between 

.34 and »53). This Is particularly important since mOre generalized 

f ■ ' ^ 

measures do -no}: show this reasonably con^^stent relationship. 



eferenee: Crandall et al., 1965; Lefcourt, 1976. . 
Source: Crandall, Katkovsky> & Crandall, 1965. 

Children's Locus^of Corftrbl Scale . 
Authors: Irving Bialer and Rue Cromwell 

Description: One o'f the interesting characteristics of this scale Is 
that it measures locus of control of standards in addition to 
reinforcement. The first variable is called locus of evaluation, 
and It refers to the extent to which a person establishes his own 
standards by wblch to judge his actions, or relies on an external 
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frame of reflereitce. The othe'r variable, locus of control^ is 
slightly different in this scale as compared to most, ojher _scales. ^ ' 
It refers to whether an individual Relieves he has control over the 
environment, as contrasted with having control over reinforcements. 
This difference is subtle, but could be important in some situatioijs 
when decidilcig which scale to choose.' In any case, tl\is is a more 
generalized measure than, for^example, tl^ lAR. S^ample . items from 
this scdie, which are answered yes or no, ate: "Do you really ' 
bel-ieye a kid" c^n^b^ whatever he wanj^^^to-^ be?" and, "Do you usually 
make-up your mind about something without asking somecMie first?" 
The sqale h^s 25 questions which may be administered in written ' 
form with groups through 14 years of age or read a^ud with younger 
Lgroup\ such as third graders. It has also beeo^used with mentally 
retarded children with' mental ages as young as 4 years &nd iQ's as 
low aV 51."^ The test has good irelial^^lity ^stim^es, both internal 
* consistency and t^est-retest, and hasjbeen validated against "achieve- 
men t and other personality measures.^ , 
References: V^iaUbr, 1961; Cromwell, 1963; Gozali & Bialer,^ 1968, 
Source: Lefcoiirt, 1976. 



Nowicki-S^rickland Locus of Control Scale for Children 

Authors: Stephen Nowicki, Jr. and Bonn^ie Strickland . ^ ^ 

Description: This scale covers a wide span of ages in that it has b^en 

used from grade 3 to college. It is a generalized measure of locus'^ 
of control and covers interpersonal transactions ("Do you feel that 
most of the time parents listen to what their children haye to sa){?") ^ 
bodily functions ("Do ^on believa you can stop yourself from catching. 



a cold?"), schopl ("Do you believe that if somebody studies hard 

.a . ■ ■ . ^ . < 

enough he or she may pass aily subject?'*) > and general philosophy 

^"Are some kids just born lucky?"). Each of the 40 items on the 

test is answered yes or no, with the external responses being added 

' for the total score. There is a short form of the test for use with 

grades 3 through 6 and another for use with grades 7 through 12. 

Reliability estimates are adequate, and the test correlates appro- 

p'riately With" several other measures of locus of control, thus indi- 

eating its validity as a measure of this construct. Scores obtained 

from grades 3 through 12 show a shift toward internality from a mean 

score of 18 to 11. This is consistent with the theoretical expecta-; 

tion that childr^en will develop more of an internal orientation as 

they do, in fact, develop more ability to exert control on their 

environment. / 

Reference: Nowicki & Stirickland, 1973. 

Source: "Nowicki & Strickland, 1973. ^ 

Internal-External Locus of Control Scale (IB) 
Author: Julian Rotter .. ^ 

Description: Rotter's scale has undoubtedly had a major impact in this 
^rea.of research. It 'is used primarily with college-age students 
and adtilts, but- it has also, been used with high school students. 
It is a measdre of a generalized expectancy for" success, as con- 
trasted^with content-specific measures such as lAR. It has-been 
used In many research studies in a wide variety of settlings ranging 
from prison to schools, and for a broad range of purposes jLncluding. 
psychotherapy and* prediction of academic success. The scale contains 



29 items of iJf^ch six are "fillers," or jokes, aimed at disguising 
*the primary purpose of the test. All items are forced choice; two 
statements are presented ajnd the respondent is required to pick the 
most agreeable one. Each alternative Is keyed as an external or 
internal choice, and the exteimal choices on the 23 valid items are 
added together. Therefore, scores can range from 0 to 23 with 
higher scores representing more, of an external point' X)f view. *The • 
average scores for college students now 'tend to be between 10 and 
12, being slightly pior^ external than they were a decade ago, ^ 
Extensive norms for various reference groups haVe been collated by 
J^efcourt (1976). . - /. - 

References: Keller & Pugh, 1976; Keller, et 'al, , 19J8; Lefcour't, 1976; 

Phares, 1976; Rotter, 1966, 1975. • /' 
Source: Lefcourt,- 1976; Phares, 1976; Rotter, 1966, 

. " ' . » 

G^n^alized Expectancy for Success Scale 

Authors: Bobbi Fibel and Daniel** Hale * t ^ - * - 

Description: This recently developed scale seems to provide a generalized 
measure, of optimism and competency. The initial work in developing 
and validating the scale was done with college students, but the 
content of the items is such that it could be' used with high school,^ 
and perhaps* with^ junior high. With slight revision to clarify the 
meaning of some words (e.g., "marital"), it could probably be {xsed 

with even younger children. The test begins with a stem that is 

■ ■ . ■■ . . ■ 

common to all o£ the 30 items: "In .the future I expect that I will:" 

Several of the specific items are: "be a good' parent ," "be unable* ^ 

'■■ - • ■ ' . ^ * ■ ,: ^ 

to accomplish my goals," "get the promotion I ^deserve," "be listened 




to when I speak," and "succeed at most things I try." Each item 

* » 

has a five-point scale with 5 = highly probable and 1 = highly 
improbable. The responses for each item are totaled, after 
reversing negatively stated items, which means that the scores jcah 
range from 30 to 150. The average score for. college males and 
females was 112. In the initial tests, the scale demonstrated 
high internal consistency and test-retest correlation. With 
respect to validity, it is negatively correlated with several 
•measureis of depression, which is logical since depression is most 
often defined as feelings of inef fectualness. 

Reference: Fi'bel & Hale; 1978. 

Source: Fibel & Hale, 1978. ^ 

♦ ■ ■ 

Additional Measures 

A large number of locus of control scales have been constructed for 
a variety of purposes. The five preceeding scales represent those that 
have been used most extensively and are relatively easy to obtain. 
Following are brief descriptions of six additional scales which have had 
less use to date or were developed for a specific purpose. However, they 
might be of value to a practitioner in a particular context. 

1. Title: Academic Achievement Accountability (AAA) Scale 

Description: For use with grades 3 to 8, this scale contains 18 

Likert-like items with responses ranging from a "strang yes" . 

to a "^strong, no^" It measures locus of control. 
Reference: VClif ford & Cleary, 1972. 



Source: Margaret M. Clifford, Department of Educational Psychology, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52242; and reproduced in 
Johnson & Bonmarito, 1976. 

Title: Gruen-Korte-Stephens Internal-External (IE) Scale 
Description: This is a forced, choice scale with 38 items measuring 
academic locus of control in elementary school children. Each 
item is on a separate page and is illustrated pictorially. 
Reference: Gruen, Korte & Baum, 1974. 

Source: Gerald E. Gruen, Department of Psychological Sciences, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 47907. 

Title: Levenson Internal , Powerful' Others , and Chance Scales 
Description: This scale, containing 24 items and used with college 

students and adults, contains.,separate measures of internal 

control, externality due to powerful others, and externality 

due to chance. 
Reference: Prociuk & Breen, 1974. ^ 
Source: Terry J. Prociuk or Lawrence J. Breen, -Department of 

Psychology, University of Manitoba, Winnepeg, Manitoba, Canada 

R3T 2N2. 

* . - <j • 

Title: Locus-df-Control Int>erview (LCI) 

Description: This exploratory interview' contains 25 items and. 

follows the patterns established by Piaget. It is for use with 
young children of preschool and early school age, particularly 
those with limited verbal ability. 
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Reference: Shore', Milgram & Malasky,, 197i, 
Source: Mental Health Study Center? 2340 University Boulevard 
East, Adelphi, .-Maryland 20783. 

>»,■■ ( ^ \ ' ■ 

Title: The Reid-Ware Three Factor Internal-External Scale 

i 

Description: This is^ 3 45-item, forced-choice scale which separately 
measures internality (self-control), powerful others (social 
systems coatrol) , and chanoe (fatalism). 'Each item contains 
three statements representing the three . factors , and one must 
be chosen. It is for use with high schobl through adult 
populations. ^ 

Reference: Reid & Ware, 1974. 

Source: Lefcourt, 1976. - . - 

Title: Stanford Preschool Internal-External Scale 

Description: Dealing with common childhood preschool experiences, 
this 14-item forced choice scale measures I-E in relation to 
positive and negative events similarly to the lAR. There are 
two parallel forms of this test. 

Reference: Mischel, Zeiss, & Zeiss, 1974. / 

Source: Lefcourt, 1976. . 
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3. CURIOSITY AND AROUSAL-SEEKING 

4 

3 . 1 What Is Curiosity ? 

While everyone understands intuitively what it *means to be curious, 
we need' a somewhat rigorous definition of the term if we are to measure 
it and use what we know about curiosity to improve instruction. Unfor- 
tunately, no single definition prevails in the research literature. One 
widely quoted definition is that developed' by Maw and Maw' (1964), who 
reviewed dictionary definitions and scientific and literary writings to 
arrive at the following: 

Curiosity is deijions trated by- an elementary school child when he: 

1. reacts positively t;^o ilew, strange, incongruous, or 
mysterious elements, in his environment by moving 
toward them, by exploring them, or by manipulating 
them. c ' 

2.. exhibits a need or a desire to know more about '* ' 

himself and/or his environment. 

^ ■ 

3. scians his surroundings seeking new experiences. 

4. persists in examining and exploring stimuli in 
order to know more about them. 

This definition has the advantage of staying close to observable 

behavior; it suggests methods o£ measuring curiosity. It also makes it 

clear that the .word curiosity covers a multitude of behaviors, so that 

there are a number^ of distinct aspects to the concept. One distinction 

can be seen in parts 1 and 3 as compared to part 2 of this defipition. 

The former emphasizes the use of the senses in exploratory 'behavior; the 

latter emphasizes the use of the intellect. This difference betweeyn a 

desire to sense and a desire to know is clarified by use of the terms 

perceptual and epistemic curiosity. Of the two, epistemic (knowXedge- 

peeking) curiosity is the more important in education. 



Another useful distinction to be made is that between stat6 and 
trait curiosity. At any given moment ,(^3f a per^n exhibits any or all 
of the behaviors in the Mavs' definition, we can say that the per3on is 
in a^state of curJ-osity, ^ If a person has a general tendency or predis- 
position to exhibit these behaviors often, she/he can be said to be 
curious as a trait. Even the most curious person can be bored and 
uninterested in certain situations; even the most incurious person can 
be turned on if conditions are right. It's important for educational 
practitioners to be clear about the state-trait distinction because it 
leads to differing prescriptions for the conduct of instruction. 

During the normal course of a day, each of us varies in his/her level 
of arousal or activation. It is low while we sleep, and during our Waking 
hours it rises and fallis as we move through various situations. The idea 
of an optimal level of arousal is a vital concept which underlies most of^ 
the theoretical work being done on curiosity. When we are below our pre- 
ferred level, boredom sets in, and we work to raise our arousal outwardly 
by moving into a more stimulating setting, or inwardly by daydreaming or 
thinking. When the environment is over-stimulating, we try to reduce our 
level by moving to a Qalmer place, by ignoring part of ou^ surroundings, 
or by actively trying to perceive and understand the environment and thUs 
diminish its arousing properties. 

Curiosity and the arousal-seeking tendency are two separate person- 
ality variables which are related by thie optimal arousal level model. 
Measures of curiosity try to gauge a person's tendency to seek out .over- 
stimulating situations and learn from them. Measures of arousal-seeking, 
on the other hand, focus mostly on the arousal-raising half of the model. 
They measure an individual's need for change and variety and the tendency 



to avoid bot^edom by any means. Although curiosity is more closely v 
related to learning than arousal-seeking iis, both concepts have pp^ctiJ^l 



utility in education. 



3.2 . What Do We Know About Curiosi£y ? 

Measures of curiosity and arousal-seeking tendency are generally 

, . • ■ ■ i 

not as well developed ^s we would ,1 ike, al^d research based on ^such 

''t 'A ^i' .. ' 

measures is on shakier ground than work in some other areas of educa- 

tional research. Nonetheless, soms* consistent (or at least credible) 

» 

trends appear in the literature: 

1. Children who are high in trait curiosity come-from h^^me^ 

• environments that are structured and -orderly (but not rigid), 
and inhabited by adults who serve as models of ef f ectivenss 
and curiosity. Curiosity is nurtured by parents who provide - 
their children with warmth, attention, and independence. 

2. There is a low positive relationship between curiosity and 
^intelligence. Curiosity and school achievement are also 
positively linked. . 

3. Creativity and curiosity are closely related. Curious chil- 
dren score higher on^measures of divergent thinking andwjLjfiven-! 

s ... 

tiveness. * . 

4. Many studies find a negative relationship between curiosity 
and anxiety^^ « c ^ ^ • 

5. In a large study of fifth graders (Maw & Maw, 1965), curious 
children were'rated highly by their peers on dimensions of 

f'.' effectiveness, ' loyalty,, reliability, and accountability. 



They ^ were, also seen as more intelligent and creative, better 
socialized, more secure, and more tolerant of socially ambiguous 
situations. * . 

In another of the Maws* studies (1964), cyrious children were 
found to ask more and better questions, select more adventjirousV ^ 

V 

activities,* have more general information about the .world, 
recall more specific facts, relate more often to the unfamiliar, 
and persist; Lroger at prob,lem-solving. ♦ v .* 
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State curiosity can be aroused by novelty, ambiguity, complexity, 
pai^adox, or incongruity in the environment. 

State epistemic curiqsity is most highly aroused by things that 
are moderately f^x^aXX^^ i.e., at/ the middle ground between 
totally known' an* totally unknown. ' . 

Se'nsatio^-seekin^^, or arousal-seeking ^mong adults is related to 
recreational drug use, sexual experimentation, and volunteering 
Tor psychological exjieriments involving sensory deprivation, 
hypnosis, or drugs^ - , . 

There is some evidence that high arousal-seekers are born and 
not made. Studies comparing identi^cal and fraternal twins 

indicate that the arousal-seekmg tendencyx iS'?largely inherited. 

* ■ ^ ' ,/ 

Although there is a low, positive correlation between sensation- 

seeking and intelligence, there is no parallel relationship 

with achievement in school. Ifc seems that the typical school 

environment does not provide the type or amount of stimulation 



that high sensation-seekers need, so they put their energies 



If 

elsewhere 
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For a more detailed review of the curiosity literature, see Maw & 
Maw (1964), Vidler .(1977) and Berlyne (1965). Zuckerma^ (1978) provides 

' ' -A ■ • ■ 

a brief and interesting overview of his sensation-seeking research. 



3.3 What Can the Practitioner Do About Curiosity ? 

is not always possible or practical to indi'O^idualize instruction 
to accommodate the cognitive and personality characteristics of learners. 
However , even when ^instruction is to be delivered it^ttoly one way, as in 
a lecture, it is possible to usj^^ome of the findings (^^cur^osity 
research to improve instruction. Ordjj^ry classroom procedures, result 
in too low a level, of arousal much more often than too high a level; it's 
a' lot easier to bore learners than to over-excite them. This being the « 
case, most instruction would benefit^ by the application of sdflje of 
Berlyne's theoretical notions. Put in'its most basic form, Berlyne's ^ 
•theory suggests that novelty , surprise, complexity, ambiguity, and 
uncertainty arouse curiosity in learners, so that teachers and instruc- 
tional designers would do well to consciously build t^iese elements into 
a presentation whenever poss jl^le. It iSL important that the information 
* needed to, relieve curiosity also be rtade' available , lest the result be 
frustration rather than pleasure. 

instruction is individualized, information about learner * 
curiosity can be used in several ways. Learners who have been identified 

as being high ±n curiosity can be provided with more information, and 

■/ <* . ■ 

the freedom to pursue -their interests as far as they can. The high 
curiosity student might espec#i|il^y benefit f roiif^prepared bibliographies 
and lists of additional readings and resources. For learners who are 
low in trait curiosity, it might be appropriate to introduce novelty, ' * 



incongruity, and surprise whenever possible, and to use examples and 
analogies that match the learner ^s interests. ' 

^ Learners who are high in arousal-seeking tendency need more change 
and Intensity than is foun^ in most classrooms. They might thrive in 
learning pr<J^ec/ts that require. t)iem to gather^ information from a lot of 
sources, and perform many different activities^ Field trips, fast-paced 
m^dia presentaCTons , and simulation/games could also be beneficial. ^ 

Finally, the measure of state curiosity described below could be a 
very useful tool. We can rarely teach all there is to know about a 
given topic in the time we^have available. In many cases it would be 
desirable for learners to leave the instructional setting still curious 
about what they have learned, so that they will continue to learn more 
about the topic on their own.^^lien conjp inui ^^^c urios i ty is an important 
objective, a measure *of state curiosity ;can be i^ed.in the formative 
evaluation of instruction. If the instructional material or presentation 
fails to arouse state curiosity, revision is called for. 

Curiosity can be a powerful forc^ in education. The following 
measures can help you make more effective use of- it. ' 



3.4 Measures o^L Curiosity and Arousal-Seeking ' 

The titles of ten measures of curiosity and arousal-seeking and their 
$ippropriate agej'^roups are listed in Figure 3. They are disBi^sed in the 
following pages. 



/Curiosity 

) 

Curiosity Adjective Checklist - 

Cognitive Orientation, Questionnaire 
of Curiosity 

Student Behavior Profile ^ 

Maws' About Myself Scale 

Pre-, Post-,^?iletest Technique 

State Curiosity Scale' 

Scale of Academic Curiosity' 



Kge Level 

Kindergarten -Grade 2 
4-8 years 

Grade 1 - Grade 3 
I Grade 4 - Grade 6 
.^Middle School to Adult 
High School to Adult 
Higl^^School & College 



Arousal-Seeking 

Children's Stimulus'^ Seeking Scale 
Arousing Seeking Tendency Scale 
Sensation Seeking Scale 



Grade>^ - Grkde 6 
High Schdiol / Adult 
Adults 



Figure j|3 . Ten measures of 'duriosity and arousal-seeking. 



Curiosity A^ective Checklist 

Authors: Robert Hogan and Ellen Greenberger 

Description: This is a rating scale for use by teachers to^rate ^ 
children from kindergarten to second grade. The cji^cklist 
consists of 40 adjectives which the teacher checks off if they 

I describ^'e the child. Twenty of the adjectives indicate the 
presence of curiosity (e.g>>j^ active, adventurous, curious, 
enthusiastic), 10 reflect ^alities antithetical to curiosity 



(apathetic, dull, fearful, meek), and 10 arejisocial desirab.ility 



adjectives used^ as a check on rater bias. This list has a 

split-half, reliability of .90 and was found to relate signifi- 

calntly with another curiosity meaaure' (Srudonr Bohnvlor Profllo), 
* 

and with.fhe children's preference for incongruous pictures. 
When used by one teacher, the checklist can give rank order ' 
data on curiosity within one cla^sroo^ If several raters 
observe each child and the ratings are averaged^ thte checklist 
provides a better estimate of the child's curiosity/. 

Reference: Hogan & Greenberger; 1969. 

Source: Hogan & Greenberger , 1969. 

Cognitive Orientation Questionnaire of Curiosity (COQC) 
Authors: Shulanllrttr^and Hans Kreitler 

Description: This is a measure of norms, goals, and beliefs about 
curiosity. Designed for use with children from 4 to years 
old, there are separate forms for boys and girls. The measure 
is given orally and consists of descriptions of situations and ' ^ 
questions abou/f those situations. Children's answers are 
scored as being pro-iuriosity,** anti-curiosity , or indeterminate. 
Four scores are calculated (norms, general beliefs, beliefs 
about self, and goals), and these determine a profile and a 
cognitive orientation score, r The COQC subscales have reliabili- 
ties between ^.79 and .93 and liave shown a test-retest reliabili- 
ty of .91. There is also substantial validational evidence as 
the cognitive orientation score was a successful predictor of 
20 different behaviors which reflected curiosity. 
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References-: ^ kreitler & Kreitler, 1976; Kreitler, Kreitler, and 

Zigler, 1974. . 4 

Source: Shulamith Kreitler, Department of* Psychology, Tel Aviv 
Univer^^ty, Ramat Aviv, Tel Ayiv, Israel. 



3. Student^€ttiavic^ Profile (SBP) 



Author: Elleri X>£^nberger r 

Description: The SBP ra^^ ratlAg scale. for use by teachers with, 
children In the-flrst^ second, and third grades. It has 35 



Items, of which 14 are dlrepted at^curioslty , 13 at achievement 



mo'tlva^tlon, and 8 are fillers. Teachers ^r^te the chlldren^^ al^Rg 
. a 9-polnt" scale with bl-^Tar statements at each^ end (e.g., 
"Interested' in people different from himself," "Not Interested 
in people different from hamself")* The inteicp-al consistency 
of 'the curiosity scale was .93, but there is no data on inter- 
rater reliability. Support for the profile's Validity comes 
from a high correlation with an adjective checklist of furiosity v 
there was also a fairly strong correlation with grades which may 
mean either that curiosity was we-lcomed and rewarded by the 
teachers studied, or that teacher ratings of curiosity were /v 

contaminated by th'e'lr perception of the children's ability. ^ *^ 

* .' « ' - 

Reference: Greenberger, 1969. • - * - 

" ■ / 

Sourpe: GlreentJ^rger , 1969 . 



( 
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. Authorst W. H. Maw and E. W. Maw ^ ' 

' Description: The About Myself Scale is a self-report questionnaire 
suitable :for children in grades four through six. It is one of 
the more successful measures developed, in a large exploratory 
study (Maw & Maw, 1964); The 41 items describe' different . 
behaviojs related to curiosity to which children respond 
Vnever ."sbmetime^s "often," or "always." Sample items 



include? "I like to ^^^j^plore strange places ," "I questiori^ 
^ things ■ thalt 1 read or see," "I keexl my hands, clean," "I like 

• , ; *■ ■■ ■ 

to find out how things work." There are- different response 

■ y ^ - - ^ ■ - ■ 

r * weightings for different it.ems, so hand scoring is likely, to 

' ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

. J. be tedious. The mdabure has a reported split-half reliability 

.^V 'of '' .91 and was able' te* discriminate between high and low 
* curiosity groups, with' an accuracy significant at the ;005 



^ -. ■■ ■ ' ' 



• level,' ^ \.. ^ 

Referencer Maw & Maw i* 1968. 

■A- ♦ - ■ ■ ■ 

, * ■ '. . . 

Source:, it "Maw & Ma</, 1968. . V 

5. Pre-', Post-, Re-test Technique , ( 

^ . Authors : ^E. B*. Little and J. W. Creamer ^ 

N^" • . . ■ 

Description: Thl% is a measurement technique . rather than a specific 

\ u \ . - . " c ; » ■ 

Instrumeat. an introductory biology' cdurse, Little and 

' ' ■ * ■ ■ ' • 

' : Ct^aser gave a multiple choice test containing recognltlon- 

/ " type items on the first day of class. The same items were \, ' 

^ scattered through the course final exam. A year later, students 

were retested on the same Items. The assumption was that if a 



student got an item wrong on the first two' tests, but got 

it _ right a year later, then curiosity was al work. A curiosity 

score derived this way was shown to be related to achievement 
in math, sclencie and vocabulary,' as are other curiosi'ty 
measures. Use of this technique requireis some caution, and 
the authors describe how they controlled for biases tidt due to 
curiosity. This method has the >dvantag6 of being easily 
introduced into a school setting without students feeling thate^ 
they are experimental subjects. Disadvantages are the time ' 
delay between pretest and ret^st and the lack of certainty 
" about the technique's val^^tlty. 

Reference: Little & Greaser, 196r8. . 

Source: Little & Greaser, 1968. 



V ■• c 
■ ■ \ 



State Guriositv Scale 



Author: Barbara L. Leherissey 

Description: This seems to be the only pencil and paper measure of 
state cui^iosity available'. It is appropriate for people of 
' high schpol age ^nd older and consists of 20 items Such as " 

. the following: "The Nnatferial I learnfed was very interesting. 

c ' ■ , , ^ 

to me," "I woufd. enjoy reading mOre about t*his subject material. 

■ ^' , . , ; ■' ' .. . ■■ ■ • 

"I would like to see some of the points in the material- expanded 

"* * ■ . -i ■ 

Responses to Mch item go -from "not at all">. to "very much so" 
in four step^sA This measure is useA to determine how much 
curiosity was aroused by some instructional materials. It was 
cfe^cjeloped for use with^ computer* aided instruction hut should 



be applicable to any medium of instruction..^ Its reliability 
is reportedly in-the high ^eighties, -and there is some support" 
for its validity. 

Reference: ^^.eherissey, 1973-. ' ^ 

Source: Leherissey, 1971. 

. ■ , I 

Scale of Academic Curiosity . . 

Authors: Derek ci Vidler and V. E. Karan 

Description: As the title indicates, tWls measure is especially 
relevatit to educational settings. It is made up of 80 true- 
false items such as "I like to look up new words in the 
dic^o^ary," "When L hear about a new subject I like to find 
r out more about it,'* "I read little outside school' unless I 
have to.^' The test 'can be-used with* students f rom ^rade' 8 to 
adults. The split-half reliability in one study was .87, and 

the scale has been shown to be related to measures of reading 

\ 

ability ar^d creativity. It has, a low positive correlation 

with GPA, A recent study (Vidler & Rawan, 1975) found five 

weak factors in the instrument, suggesting that the scale is 

measuring moufe than one construct. The authors -are working on 
% . 

refinements of the measure, but even in its pr^esent form it 
. appears useful. 

. . * t ' ' ■ , . ' ' ' ' ' 

References.* Vid^ler & Rawan, 1974, 1975; Vidler & Karan, 1975. . 

Source: Derek C. Vidler, Box 1661, Hunter^College, CUNY, New York, 

' * NY lOpZl. • 
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8. Children's Stimulus Seeking Scale ' . . . 

Authors^: R.- A. Hicks, S* L. Decker, and^J. C. Stagnaro 
Description: This is a measure of willingness to seek stimulation, 
* or what Berlyne terms divers ive curiosity. Geared to children 
in grades 4, 5, and 6, it contains 39 true-false items like 
the following: "I like to go exploxpfig," "I like to, ride my 
^ bike with no hands," "I get embarrassed when people sing 
Happy Birthday to me." It has a tesf-retest reliability over 
six weeks of .83 ^d was found to correlate significantly with 
teacher ratings of stimulus seeking and, with a nov^elty prefer- 
ence task. It is scored^ l^y adding up the number of stimulus \ 
seeking resppnsesv so ^cor^-range. f rfSnl 0 to 39. 
Reference: Hicks & Dockstader, 1968. 

Source: Dr. Robert 'A. Hicks, Psychology Department, San Jose State. 
University, San Jose, CA 95192. "' --^ . " , ! 

Arousal Seeking Tendency Scale 
AutrViors: A. Mehrabian and J. A. Russell' 

Description: Like the Sensation Peeking Scale, this i^fSfeisure is ; 

'related to di\Q^rsive'^'curiosity, i.e., the tendency to sefek out 
novelty or strongly sensual experiences and thereby avoid 
boredom. There are 40 items in the instrument, with reisponses 
ranging across a 9-point agree-disagree scale. The items fall 

j . ■ . ■ ' ■ . ^ ■ ■■ 

f' into^five different factors: 

1) Arousal from change. ; Sample item^t "I like to go 
somewhere different nearly every day.'' ^ 



f 




2) Arousal from unusual stimuli: "Designs* or patterns 
"7 should be boldt arid exciting." 

3) Arousal from risk: I sometime? like to do things 
' that are a little frightening." 

4) Arousal from sensuality: "I like to run thirough 
heaps of fallen leaves." 

5) ^^rousal from new environments; "I would be content \ 
to live in the same town for the rest of my life." 

The Arousal Seeking Tendency Scale is appropriate for use with 
people o£ high school age and older. It has been found to ; 
have a\split-half reliability of .90 and a test-retest reliabil 

ity of .88, thus showing internal consistency and stability 

■ 

er time. The scale has been found to be positively related 
to extraversion, afjciliative tendency, and trait arousal, and 

-jnegatively^related to measures of anxiety and neuroticism, 

. ' • • ■ ^' 

ferences: Mehrabian-& Russell, 1973, 1974 ;. Mehrabian, 1977. 

■ * *♦ . ' • >' 

'Source: The measure appears in Appendix C of Mehrabian & Russell, 
1974. • - \ ^. 



LO. Sensation Seeking Scale (gSS) ' «>^' 

Author: Marvin Zuckerman , 
Description:^ The first version of the .SSS contained 34 iteirfe and 
was developed in 1964.. A second version (Form IV) which 
appeared in 1971 had been expanded to 72 items'. The Instrument 
*ls used with adults and requires that one choose between pairs 
of sentences (e.g., A. I prefer friends who are excitingly 
unpredictable; B. 'I prefer fr>t£nds wtio' are reliable and 




predictable). The instrument gives a general SS score as well 
"asscbres oirfour~f actors : Tfeill and Adventure SeeMrig," 



Experience Seeking, Disinhibition, and Boredom Susceptibility.^^ 
^^It has scale reliabilities in "the seventies and eighties, and 

• ■ ^ y" . 

i SSS scores are correlated with measures of need for change, 
thrill seeking, ach^Levement motivation, and attitude toward 
n psychedelic drifgs, A'*',few of. the items^ already seenT d^ted^ 
(For example, "I like to see men Wearing bl^ards," "I would 

' ' . \ - ■ 

like to make friends in some of the 'far out' groups like 
artists and hippies.") An advantage of this instrument is the 
large number of studies that have been conducted with it. 
Norms are available in the manual, — ^ 

References: Zuckerman, Kolin, Price & Zoob\vi964; Zuckerman, 1971, 

• ' ' " !' ' ■ 

1978; Blankstein, Dante & Donaldson, 1976. 

■\ * 

Source: The earlier version can be found in/its. entirety in 



Zuckerman et al. , 1964. ^'^|jgjj^^nsation s«fcing choices of the 



n/its. i 
sWiT 



second version, but not the /alternatives, are listed in 
Zuckerman', 1971. For a complete description of Form IV, C 
write for the Manual and research re^port for the Sensation 
Seeking Scale (SSS) <1975) , Department of Psychology, University 
of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 19711. The manual is also availa- 
ble in laicrofidhe in the ETS test collection as No, 007004. 



4. ANXIETY ■ ' . . -1 



4,1 W hat I s Anxiety? , . ' 



Anxiety can take many forms: trembling, a nervous feeling ii;i the 



pit of the stomach, sweating, feelings of apprehension, ^and.-4X^^$^^^ 
certAfn situations* These are easily recognized as aspects 



however, when we try to describe anxiety in more abstract Xfii 
i3 disagr^aent on what the definition should include and ya^i^i^^ 
borderlines between fear, stress, and anxiety should be dTaU]^^:^yvi^d:li , ^ 



purposes of discussion in this chapter, we shall define* anxiet.|^'j^d^fply 
as an unpleasant feeling resulting from a perceive3 threat in^tKe'*. 
env^ro^Inent• . , 

One sourj©e of problems in defining v^l^S^understanding anxiety is 
that the concept is almost too large to be* useful. Wh^ we use the word 
loosely, we invite ^onfusidn and vagueness, and we get no closer to 



being able to do anything for the anxious learner. There are,* however, 

■ \ ^ 

several dimensions along whicb the idea of anxiety can be broken-down 

" \ « • 

into more manageable pieces. The^e dimensions might be expressed as 

questions: How durable is a/nxiety? How generalized is^t? Does it^ 

help or hiai^er performance? 

The question of how dtirable' anxiety is once agaiik 9ugges|:s the ' 

■ : . - '' It 

difference between traits and states. A trait is a lasting characteristi 
of an individual; a state is a temporary condition. People who possess 
high trait afixiety are more likely to become anxious in stressful situ- 

'J 

atlons tfian those who arl^ low in trait anxiety. In other words, they 
are-more Jikely to^ experi^iace state anxiety , .a temporary fluctuation in 
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anxiety level. Anyone can exp.)B?:ience state anxiety in a given* situation 



tegardless of how anxious the indiyidyal is in general. 

• \ » # 

/ How generalized is a person* s anxiety? This is another useful 



Ir 



dimension for making distinctions. Some people become anxious in a^ide 
range of .different situations: they worry about their health, about 
failing) about having to speak to a large group, about having an accident, 
and about stepping on snakes. Others are relaxed about almost everyljiing' ^ 
but become extremely nervous in a particul^ setting, *feuch as dating or " 
doing mathematics r We should be careful to distinguish between generalized 
anxi ety and situation-specific anxiety . Notice the difference between 
this diriensibn and the one discussed in the previous paragraph:, states 
and^ traig^have laore to do with the person; generality^^jt^- specif icity 
relate to the environment. 

■"r 

Finally, we can ask whether anxiety is helpful or hurtful. Most of the 
^research on anxiety has implicitly assumed that performance always deteri- 
orates when anxiety is high. Alpert and Haber (1960), however, wanted to 
be ^le to distinguish between people who are aided by st^ress, and those 
who' aren't. This led them' to develop fhe Achievement Anxiety Test, which 
is unlike other measures because it makes this distinction. Many people 
wc^rk best under the pressure of deadlines or testing situation^; for 
them, the anxiety felt is f acilitating > Many other j)eople do not do well 
in such situations, and for them the effect is debilitating . ^ 

4.2 What Do We Kno^ About Anxiety ? ' 

Research dn anxiety in school settings has been widely carried out 
and reported,* particularly since the early/ 1950 's when piencil and paper 
measures of anxiety became avai^'ble and schools began to feel the effects 
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of the postwar baby boom. Social scientists rarely state their findings 

: ■ -\- 

as certainties because alternative explanations lurk within every/study 
conducted. The statements below represent some generalizations that have 
received a fair degree of support, but^ should be taken with a small to 
medium-sized grain of salt. Unless otherwise specified, the anxiety 
referred to is generalized trait anxiety. 

1. There- is a negative relationship_betw6en anxiety and self- 
esteem in cMldren. High atixiety. (^A) children see themselves 
as less able and less adventurous 'than do children low in 
anxiety. 

2. HA children are less curious, and HA adults score lower on 
measures of sensation-seeking. ^ , 

3i Children high in anxiety daydream more often. Perhaps because 
tKey see moi^e things in the environment as threatening, they 
tend to retreat inward where things are. more under their 
control and where success experiences can be imagined, 

4. Just as HA" children have iow opinions of 'themselves , so do 

their classmates. A number of studies have found HA /childreftl^ 

to be less popular and more isolated from their peers. 

5; Classroom observations suggest a relationship between test 

K 

anxiety and certafh behaviors^ at least for boys^ HA boys 
in one study were characterized ds hicfing their emotions, 

having difficulty in communication, and nated for submissive- 

, ' • ' " ... ■ ^' ■ ' ■/ " > 

ness, caution, lacH of ambition, underachievement, under- 
activity, lack of attention, and ^lack of responsibility. 

6. Interviews with parents indicate thaf^ fathers of 'HA children 

/ " ■ 

view them ae less mature and' relied, anymore depencjent. 



Mothers of the same children did not see them as any different 

' ■ ■ • " ■ ■ ' " ■ ' "' ■"■ ' ■ " " s ■ 

from low /anxiety children, but there is somie evidence that the 
mothers in the study^yeren't being totally ' candid \>ith the 

« 

interviewers, or with themselves. 

7. There is a low negative relation between IQ and both general 
and test anxiety among children. Some, and possibly all, of 
this relationship may be due to the debilitating effect of 

• an30.ety during the intelligence test-taking Situation. 

8. Measures of ankiety are negatively related to school perform- 
ance as indicated by grade point average. Specif ic ^measures [ 
of anxiety in academic settings are much better predictors of 
grades than general measures of anxiety. 

9. There i^ a complex relationship between anxiety and learning. 
Although the majority of the evidence points to a negative 
relationship between anxiety and performance, there are times 

when anxiety can aid in learning. This is particularly true 

•* • « • - ■ 

' for simple tasks 'like memorizing multiplication tables or 

catechism questions. For higher-order tasks like writing 

poetry or working a geometry problem, a state of anxiety is 

likely to limit performance. 

•For more details on these and other ' findings, the reader is-, directed 

to excellent reviews by Hansen (1^7), Gaudry and Spi^lberger (1971), and. 

A .... 



Spielberger y'et al.' (1972). 



4 . 3v What CSn The Practitioner Do Ai>out Anyiety ? ' \ 

' There are at least three broad approaches that might be taken in**' 
cases where anxiety seems to be getting in the way of learning: . 
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1) Lower the anxiety level of the individual. 

2) Decreas^e the effects of arikiety on learning by teaching 
compensatory skills ' 

f ' ' ' 3) Restructure thtf^ environment to be less threatenfng* 

. ■ ^ ; • > . 

Lowering anxiety in many cases no longer requires years of psycho- 
therapy. There are proven techniques. based on behavioristic principles 
which are becoming more and more widely available. One of these is 
^ systematic desensitization. A. basic assumption underlying the technique 
iS that you can't be relaxed an<J anxious at the same time, so the first 
or^r of business -is to teach people to relax. This takes' several ^ 
sessions and involves progressive muscle relaxation and guided imagery. 
Once students have learned to become relaxed at will, they are directed 

to visualize an event or scene that is slightly anxiety --provoking to them. 

' 'f 

If ylfliis causes some anxiety, they counter it with relaxation techniques 

/ ^ 

until they can picture the event without becoming nervous. Then they do 

the' same thing again for something that is' slightly more anxiety-provoking. 
They continue this process all th^way to^the top of an anxiety hierarchy, 
until they can remain, relaxed while imagining what "used to be their worst 
fear. • . 

Thet:e are many variations ""of thig^r b^sic .technique. Edie (1971) 
describes a procedure called Anxiety Man^ganent Training which has been 
shown effective in treating generalized^.an^ffcy^ Morin (1972) provides 

* - -4-.. 

a very readable account of A group desensitization program used with 
^ ^college students* School psychologists and university counselihg>^enters 
can provide such Services, and teachers and '€fh^^ practitioners should be 



aware of their ^istence. -V/c^, 



1^ 



A second approach is not to treat the anxiety directly but to ^pro- 



vide the studeat with skills to minimize thie effect of anxiety on learn- 
ing a^J^chool performance* :Sieber (1969) proposed that high anxiety 
debilitates memory and that this is one of. the principle causes of poor 

performance on tests. To compensate for this effect, teachers and 

I ^ \ 
designers can provide mnenonics , outlines , diagrams, and other forms of I 

memory support, anti can teach students how to create these supports for 

themselves. - ' 

• .Restructuring the environment fco be less threatening is the approach 
• . .■ 

that? is closest to the domain Q.f the instructional designer. What is 
threatening about a learning situation? It provides the^opportunity to 
fail, and ^ighly anxious learners take this as a threat to their self- 
esteem. An appropriate learning environment for the HA^ learner would. 



minimize fbie number of failure experiences, maximize success and feelings/ 
of mastefy, diminish time pressures, and .allow 'errors — when they do 



occur — to be private rather, than public. •« y 

PrLgrammed instruction (PI) and computer-aided instruction (CAI) - ^ 

have, been suggested as media which fit this description. The student 

can move at his or her own pace; errors are known onfy to the student 
* ! * ' ' 

and are corrected immediately , and emphasis is on reaching mastery in 
gradual steps. Several studies conducted with both PI and CAl have 
found them effective in cancelling out the effects of anxiety, on learning. 
Other teaching techniques which approximate a non-threatening environment 
should also be effective 3nd should be tried*. 

What can a practitioner do with measures of anxiety? Some uses 
have already beefi suggested. Once highly anxious students have been 
identified, the/^^n be referred to counseling, givpn memory suppo'rts, ^ 



or placed in as non-threatening a learning environment as i^ practically 

- .f , 

possible. Some of the measures* to be described below suggea> other 
specific uses. The *-State scale of the State-Trait Anxiety' Inventory , . 
for example, could be used' by a 'teacher in an ordinary classroom setting 
to ger a feel for which behaviors and techniques raise or' lower state 



anxiety. Instructional des;lgners could also use the sc^le during the; 
process of formative evaluation to insure that learning materials are 
not anxiety-pjrodu^ng. Educational evaluators might use the A-Sta'te 
scale for both formative and summative evaluation of instructional 
materials, methods, and programs. 

Subscales on .the School Anxiety Questionnaire could be used by the 
elementary, or high scfiool teacher to identify> specif ic aspects of schc^ol- 



V 



ing wfil>ch arei stressful' to thje individuals; that .inJ^ormat ion could be 
used in counseMng the student or/to al^;er the student's environment. ' 



Specific measu^s like the scales on math, writing, or teaching^anxiety 
can also be used in rthis manner. 

The scales described below have been chosen because they have adequate 

9 

reliability and validity, and they are easy to administer and score. The- 
creative practitioner can think of many other ways to use them to improve 
learning. . ' 



4.4^ ►Measures of Anxiety . 

Nine measures^ of anxiety are now revievjpd. The names of the scales 
and their appropriate age cohorts are summarized in ^gure 4. 

■ . ' y. • 
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General measures of anxiety 
> \ 

General Anxiety Scale' for Children. 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
Taylor Manifesj^ Afi^^ty Scale 



General academic anxiety measures 
Test Anxiety Scale for Children 
School" Anxiety Questionnaire 
Achieveiient Anxiety^Test 

Specific acadeiTtic anxiety measures 
Writing Apprehension Mea3ure 
Atethematics Anxiety Rating Scale 
" Teaching Anxiety Scale 



Age level 
Grades 1 to .9 
High' - College 
High - College 



Grades 1 ta ,9- 
Grades 4 to 12 
College 



High - College' 
Collegfe 

Preservice & ' 
Inservice teachers 



Figure 4 . , Nine measures of anxiety. 

>/ - 

1. General Anxiety Scale f or X:hildren (GASC) 



-V 



Authors: Seymour Sarason ^t al. ^ ^ . ' 

Description: As indicated by the title, this is a measure of ' 
anxiety as experienced in a broad i:ange of settings. It is 
designed for use with children^ from? grades 1 to 9 and is given 
orally*, usually in conjunction .with thet Test Anxiety Scale for 
.Xhildren.. The GASC contains 45 items of which '11 are used* to 
determine how honestly the child Is resporiding. Among the^ 34 
anxiety items are: "Are ^u afraid of things like si^akes?" 



EKLC 



"when you are away from home, do you worry ahout what might 

f ■ ■ , ■ ' • ■ ' 

' ' . ■ ■ y ■ . 

be happening at home?" "Do you worry that you might get hurt in 

an accident?" Children respond to . these questions , with a yes 

.•.''.*•' * ... 

^ or no. There- are some indications that the GAS C. has lower 
reliability for very , young school cjj^J-dren, tiut its^ validity 
is isupported by low negative relations between the GASC and 
* measur^^of IQ and achievement and by positive correlations 
with the^TfeS't Anxi^ety Scale for Children. . If has been found^ 
that girls ,.scpT^ higher than boys on both thlC Gi^SC and the 
TAS.C, particularly the .former. • . 
/Reference: . Sarason et al. ,^ I960.. 
'Source: Sarason etVal, , 1960. - 




State-Trait An:<iety Inventory (STAI) ' ' " 

Authors^: dharles D. Spielberger , R. L. Gorsuch, and R. E.. Lusherie 
Description: The State- Trait Anxiety Inventory is regarded as one 
of the most carefully developed instruments available for 
measuring anxiety. Spielberger has .been a leading proponent 
of^ the need for distinguishing between state and trait anxiety, 
and the STAI „gives^eparate scores for each. The A-State scale 
"copsists of 20 it emsi which ask the subjects how they feel at a 
particular moi^i^nt in time. Typical items are: "I feel calm," 
"I am tens?," and "I feel over-excited and rattled. "- ^Rest)onses 
^ are made "on. a 4-point scale with these categories:^ "not at all, 
"somewhat," "modierately so," "very much so*" The A-trait scale 
also consists of 20 items which, in contrast, ask people how 
^ they generally feel. Sample Ttems^are: "I feel pleasant,'" 



■ ^ 

"I become tense and u^et when I think about my present 
conrcerns," and "I am a steady pejrson." Response options are: 

. . ' : ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

"almost never,)' "sometimes," "often," and "almost always." An' 
advantage of the STAI is that tKe A-State scale can 'be given 
several times to measure fluctuations in an^tiety cays ed by 

different situations. The STAI is reliable and ]lias*a great 

^ » . . • ■ ■ "t ^ 

deal of validational support. It has proven useful -in such 

I " ■ . ■ . . ' . .. ^- 

varied settings as at;hletiq competitions. (Klavora , 1975). and 

x:6mputer-as^is^ed instruction* (O'Ndil et al.,- 1969). 

\ ' ■ ■ • ' - 

References: Klavota, '1975;'. O/Neil, Spielberg^r, & Hansen, ' 1969. 

.«> Source: Spielberger Gorsuch, & Lushene, 1'970. ! 



3. . Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) r • ^ ^ . 

. ^ Author: Janet Taylor , 

Description: This is one of the earliest and most dur^able measures 
* developed for. the study of 'anxiety. Based on Spence's drive 

: ■ . / ■■ » , ' - < ^ 

thepfy, it is built around 50 true-false items taken from the ^ ^ 



^ Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. The MAS is a 
^ measure of trait anxiety, as can be seen in the wording o^ the 
items which include such phrases^ as "oft^pt^,*" "usually," and 
"hardly e^^er." People ar^ asked to indica,te a geyieral tendency 
to experience anxie^ty rather than feelings bf, anxiety at a 
" j^^xcicular time*'* The MAS is internally co^isistent and has a. ' 
fairly iiigh test-r^est stability over time, as shown by a 
reliability o? .81 over a period *of 9 to 17 months. One test . 
of its validity fotind, as expected, that 'a group of psychia^tric^- 
patients had a much hlgher^^xiety score-, than' a group of 
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^ normal subjecfts. Researcliers using the MAS have found that 
those scoring low in anxiety perform better at complex learning 
J tasks than high anxiety subjects, while the reverse is true for 

simple tasks.. , . 

I ^ ■ ■ - ^ ' ' ' . ^- ^ 

A Reference:, Taylor, 1953. t 

#. • ■ ■ ■ • \r. ^ ■ 

Source: Taylor, 1953. 



^ 4. Test Anxiety Scale^for Children ^TAS.C) 
: \ Authors: Seymour Sarason et al. 



Description: The 



le TASC was developed for use with children from the 



. first grade to the ninth. It consists of 30 items which are 



read to th^ children,, who reispotid by circling either "yes or 

"no." Three of the'ltems are: "Do you sometimes dream' at 

■ .■ . ' 

night* that other boys and girls in [your class can do things 

. * that you cannot do?" "When you are taking a test, does tlie 
.■ ' ■ ^ . ■ ' 

hand you write ^ith shake a little?'* "While, you are on. your 

way to school, do you soml|fimes worry that the t-eacher^may §ive 



the class a tHst'T' The validity of the TASC has received 

■ ■■■■ ■•■ . • ■ . ■ 

support from a variety of studies: - One cross-cultural study 
compared British and American children on both general' anxiety 
and test anxiety- Because of the. British emphasis on testing \ 
/ and streaming children by ability, it was expected that British 

. ■ ' ■ • ^ . r . 

children would be higher on text anxiety than their American ^ 
-ft, » ' * ' ■ ' • 

counterparts. This proved to Ke the case, although there was ^ 
no significant dift ence in general anxijety between the two 
groups. Like other *^st anxiety measures, the TASC is nega- 
tively related to school grades. In practice, it has proven to 
be a better predictor of grades for boys thSn^'for girls. 



Reference:,, Sarason et al.,*1960. , 

Source: Sarason et al., 1960. ^ >- 

* < • ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' * • " • 

School Anxybty Questipnnaire (SAiQ) 

Authors: James A. Duna and John R. Bergan - r ■ 

Description: This measure can be used with children and adolescents 
from grades 4 to 12. Unlike many other general Measures of 
academic or test anxiety, the SAQ gives separate scores for . 
five different dimensions of anxiety: those having to do with 
report cards, failure, tests, achievement, and. recitation. 
' ^ Bei,ng able to distinguish, amdng these different sources of 

anxiety can make this a useful tool for- diagnosing and treat- 
ing school .anxiety . An example item from the Report Card 
Anxiety scale is:' "How nervous do you feel when you start to 
look at your report card?" Students respond on a Srpoint 
scale, going from "frequently" to "seldom" or "a lot" to "not 
much." The SAQ subscale reliabilities range from . 69 to .91, 
and scores have been found to be, related to teacher behavior 
and academic achievement. 
References: Bergan, 196&; Dunn, 1968, 1969. - 
Source: James A. Dunn; American Institute for ResearcK, P. 0. Box . 
1113, Talo Alto, CA 94302 • 

Achievement^Anxiety Test (AAf) ^. * ' 

Authors: Richard Alpert and Ralph Habfer , 

Description: Most other measures of anxiety assume, implicitly at 

least, that anxiety always lowers^ productivity. The authprs 



of the AAT wanted to dis tinguish between .people ^^^^ were 

hindered by anxiefy a^nd tfibse wHo were helped.' The AAT thus 

cont^ns two sepj^rate scales for faeilitative (AAT+) and debili- 

.*^-->te«Jt||ig (AAT-) anxiety. "Each* item in the measure is followed by 

a 5-point sc^aije, with various phrases at each end point, t Sample 

items from the AAT+ seal? are:; . "I work most effectively under 

pressure, as when the task is very importaat," "Nervousness 

while taking a test helps me to do better." The it^ms on the 

AAT- scale areT more similaiT to those of other test anxiety 

measures: "The more important the examination, the less well 

I seem to do," "J[n a course where I have been doing ttooriy, my 

♦ 

fear of a bad grade cuts down my efficiency." The reliabilities 
of both scales are in the eighties, and a test-retest . reliability 
over 8 months was 'found to be .76, indicating that the AAT 
measures a fairly stable trait. While the two scales' are not 
independent, their intercorrelation is far fi^m perfect, aver- 
aging around -.37. This, indicated th»t althoiigh^he ti^o' types*. 
6t anxiety are related, they are* distinct enough to merit 
separate examination, Th^^v^lidity of the AA'f^Ts supported 
by significant correlations with other anxiety measures, and 
the AAT .adds significantly td the ability to predict academic 
grades from aptitude measures. The AAT is a useful measure 
for a college student population; 
Reference: Alpert & Haber, 1960. 
Source: Alpert & Haber, 1960. - 
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Writing Apprehension Measure 
Authors: John A. Daly and Michael D. Miller 

Description: This 26-ltem measure would seem to be appropriate for 
use , with high .school and college stuMfeps and with adults, v.' 
Half of the items are statements indicative of anxiety about 
writing; the others .indicate a laek of anxiejty^ Students 
respond to each statement on a 5-point agree-disagree scale. 
Scoring by hand is simple and fast. For use outside of a . 
classroom situation, the authors recomintend dropping six items 
and giva<k revised scoring formula for this case. Sample 
items Mclude: "I avoid writing," "My mind goes blank when I 
start to work on a composition,"' "People geem to enjoy what I 

write." The measure is reliable; the , split-half reliability 

^ ^ " ' < ' * ■ . * 

is .94 and the test-retest reliability aver, a week'is report- 

edly .92. The only evider>ce of validity is a negative corre- 
lation ^±tb»Tesponses to the statement, "The writing reqiiire- 
ments' of my job are very great." It was assumed that those 
^ who are high in apprehension about writing would avoid jobs^ 
with writing responsibilities. The items have at least face 
validity, and the authors recommend use of the measure to 
identify groups of students who may require special handling. 

Reference: Daly & Miller, 1975. 

Source: Daly & Miller, 1975. 

. ■ • - \ 
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8, Matheiaatics Anxiety Rating Scale (MARS) 

Authors: Frank Richardson and, Richard Suinn 

Description: The MARS consists of 98 hvlef descriptions of poten- 
tially stressful situations involving the manipulation cj^ ^um- 
bers or other. mathematical concepts. (For example, "Adding 



( ■ 



two 3-digit numbers while someone looks over your shoulder.") 

' ■ ' • , ' '• ' • " ' '* - ' -1 

■;>:,■'. ^ ■ • • . 

Students respond by indicating the degree' to which they would 
feel anxious in thi's situation, ranging from 1 "(not at» all 
anxious) to 5 (very much anxious) . The measure is stable 
over time, showing a . test-retest "reliability of.lSS, and 
internally consistent v/ith a Cronbach's alpha of .97. This 
would, however, be expected, due to the extreme length of the 

■ ■;■ " ■ ) . 

measure. Evidence for the validity of the MARS ^is pi'ovided 
by a decrease in MARS scores after students underwent behav- * 
ioral' therapy for math anxiety. There was a^so a strong nega- 
tive correlation (-. between scores on the MARS and a 
mathematics performance measure given under/crushed 'circum- / 



^e^sure given under^«rusjried , circum-^ 



stances. This, indicates that the MARS is a useful measure of . 



. '■ ■ " ,v C 



mathematics anxi^t|y, a common problem among college students. 
- The authors suggest that the MARS can be used in diagnosing 
Individaals i in assess:^n^ °the-N|^f f^tiveness of ma,th anxiety 

'"^treatment prograi?as, and in developing an anxiety hierarchy 

. ■ " ' ' " ■ •■- ^ 

for an individual student. 

. ■ ; " • • 

Reference: Richardson & Suinn, 1972. 

Source :\ Richard Suinn, Department ^ of Psychology, Co^loradd State' 
University, Fort, Collins, CO 8l)521.' 



.)-. 
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Teaching Anxiety Scale (TCtfAS) 

Author: Jane S. Parsons . ^ 

Description: There are two equivalent forms of the TCHAS designed; 
for preiservice teaching interns, jand three, other versions 
geared to in)^»rvice teachers. The various forms have between 
25 and 29 items, and responses are.tnade along a 5-point scale 
Indl^q^t^jfhgJtu^ifif^ften a given statement is true (1 = never, 
5 = always).* Sample statements include,: "I- f^el sure* I can 
be a good teacher," ' "I 'feel uncomfortable when. I speak before 
a group.'* Internal consistency of the measure has ranged 
between .87 and .94, and stability over a 3-day perio^ is 
evidenced by a test-retest reliability, of .95. The^ TCHAS has - 
low. positive correlations with other^ measures of ge^eijal 
anxiety, indicating that it measures something relate^^^^^^ 
trait anxiety but al^o distinct from it. There was a signifi- 
cant difference in TCHAS scores between ^groups of teachers who 



were .identified by their supervisors as being high or low in/ 

teaching anxiety. Evidence for validity is also provided by ' 

- ■ ^ ■ ' 

* tK^ fact, that TCliAS. scores were, found to decrease over time 

during a teacher training perioct. T^ie author does jht recom- 

. T ^, ^ . 

^mend 'use of the TCHAS to select , diagijose, or eValuat.e, indivi- 
W % V 

^ '/ . 

dual teachers because she feels the 'instr.ument is not" yet suffi 

" % - 

ciently ^developed .• She does sugg^tst its. use 'far research 

■ 'f. 

purpose^Sj, however, and to evaluate the j^ffects *of programs v 

■ ' 4 ' - ■ ^ ■ 

that aint^ to do^crease anx\ety or increase coping ekills^ Some 
informal 4jse3 of the "TCHAS. arre also outlined, e.g:, as a 

•■ ■ ' ■ . - ' ■ ' § ■ ■ 
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counseling tool. Preservice teachers and their supervising. 
staff can go over a. blank or compler^ TCHAS form together to 
inpoint individaal strengths and weakne^es . 



ferences: Parsons, 197^,' 1973b. 
>ource: Pardons, 1973a, 1-97 3b. 
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5. GENERAL ACADEMIC MOTIVATION " 

5 . iL What Is Academic Motivation ? ^ ^ / ^ 

\lf we wanted to discuss academic ^performance in the simpld^t possibl 
terms, we might consider it to be a product of two things: effort and 
ability. Of course, such a model' would be grosisrly oversitaplified, but 

r would serve to clarify the concept of academic motivation, -.iEf fort , 
motivation, is the^end result a'comp^i^k combination of intangible 
va^'lables and processes within the individual and the environment, Aca- 

#* • 
h covers those aspects of a 

f)erson" other than ability |7l1iiQh determine -the person's p^erformance. in an 
academic ^^tting. . 

Some of the singly variables which form academic motivation are dis- 
cussed in separate chapters of this guide: attitudes, needis, curiosity, 
anxiety, values, and expectancies^ - Researchers usually.deal with one or 
two of thes^ variables at a* time in their studies because ofi the'need'to 

cbntroi the effects of variables thalt are .not of: interest. P^ractltioneirs 

" ' * * * ■* / ' ' ' * * • ■ 

on the other hand, are more conceriied with finding answers to fairly* 

straightforward questions which 0o not require strict adherence to tlie 

scientific meth($d. For them, global 'measures of academic motivation can . 

7 

sometimes be. of use. ^ ^ ' . ^Ly--''^^^'' ' • 

Two types of academic motivation measJres shoul^ be dist^inguished .^'^ 



The ^irst provides a^single score that represents Xhfe amount of effort an 

indi^^iJiual is likely to put into academic* work. Four of the ^ix measures 

descTibed in this chapter are of this type^ ~ A single-score motivation. 

measure provides a simple answer, to the* quest;ion, "How motivated is this; 
. * ' - : .. ^ _ . . ^ ' . 

petson?" ' . • • • 



'». - 



A. second type. of measure gives , scores on a number of separate 

. . s ■ ... ^. ... , / 

dimensions of academic motivation. To some extent, they ar^like collec- 
,t:lons of single-motive scales. Two examples of this^ typVof measure are * 
described in this chapter: the Children's Preference, Orientation, ^nd 



Motive Scales, .and the Academic Motivations Inventory. , J 



.... ' ■ ■ - 

' ^The multiple-scale type of 'measure does not provide a simple answer 

tq the question of^ how motivated a person is, but it does give a more 

useful se^/of answers for some .purposes . If a practitioner 's intent is 

Vto try to increase the academic motivation of individiial learners , it / 
does not help, a great deal to'^now that a certain student igot a low score 
on' a single-score mfeasure of academic motivation.^ Knowing only that thj^ 

ii\student is" not Motivated does fiot Indicate in any wayvwhat should be done 
about it. A Vultxp^e-scale measure, in contrast, provides a profile of 
diff-erent aspects of motivation, and this is more lijcely to suggest 
strategies for change. ^ 

5.2 How Can General Academic Motivation^ Measures Be Used ? \ 

1. As a first step toy/ards» diagnosis . . As 4discussed above, 'a 
singje-score academic. motivation measure only tells^how 
likely an individual^ is to work hard at school. If tim| and. 
resources are severely limited, a general measure might be* 
used to identify those students with the lowest motivation 

V ... ' . - / , ^ • " ^ 

scores, i/ho wbiJld then undergo >more intensive diagnosis) and 



counseling." ' • ^ * ^ 



X 



^2. To "assess 'the imp2ict o'f different kinds of ""eJ^ucational environ- 

1 . ^ "■ " - ' ^ f • / . . 

\' n^nts and methods. • Are children in open, schools more motiX>ated 

than « those. in trac 

J - 



than «'those. in traditional scljo^xls? Does^ av^our^e in .sCudy .skills 



0-; .. • 



or a series of pep (talks have any impact 911 motivation? 

' \ ■ ■ \ 

peneral measures might help to answer questions like these. ^. \ 

- , ■ " ' ' ■ . ■ ..5 

3. To predict academic failure and attrition. Most of the general 

' ' /' ' • , ' ■ ' 

I - •■ ' • - ' ■ > • . -V 

measures in this chapte^ have been' successful at identifying 

• « _ ' » ' % 

' f <i ... 

/■ • 
students* who were headed for academic troubl^e. Early warfi^ng , 

^. " A ' ' • ^ • ■ 

of 3iich problems increases Opportunities for doing something 
about them.< 

» ' / ■ * 

4. To equalize group^ fpr^ educational research. A researcher 
testing the effects Of- some- new teachiftg. technique and com- 
paring it to aijiother method would want to be stire that the^ two 

• different groiip^ being taught were equal in ability and motivia- 

- " ^' J . r • h ■ • 

tion. J^ithqut such assurance/, he/she couldn't be sure that a 4/ 



difference/ in achievement between the two groups was due to ^\ 
the difference in teaching technique.-^ There are man^ experi- 

!■ ^ ■ \ 

mental and statistical techniq^yes for making^two groups equiva- 

lent. ' General measures 6f motivation might be used for such 

•V^ / 

purposes. jk 
':i--^''^ '^^r^^ist''.j^ conceptual review of academic motivation, see 

tyhe excell/nt work by.Do^Te^aQd Moen (1917.8) . " ^. ' 




5.3 Measures of General Academic Motivation * • 

^ ^. ♦^ix measures of gfeneral academic motivation ^^e new reviewed. The 



■ / r 



Aan^^' o£ the measures and their appropriate age cohorts are summarized 
in Figure 5. ♦ 



if, 
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Scale 



V 



ildren 's P,ref erence,'^ Oirientation 
and Motive Scales 



Junior Index of Motivation 
School Motivation Test 



Keele Academic Motivation Questionnaire 
Myers Scale. of Academic Motivation . 
Academic Motivations Inventory 



Age level 
8 to 15 yeors 

Y 

12 to 18 years * ' . • 

Junior & Senior High 

12 to 16 years ^* 

High School, College Freshmen 

College V 



* Figure 5 . Six- m'easures df. general* academ.ic motivation. 



dren''s Preference , "Orientation and Motive Scales 



ERIC 



iiid€ 



Authors: Daniel^^^^lomon, Arthur Kendall, and Mark Obei:lai(der 
.Descr^iption; This is a battery of instruments d^v6l6ped as part 
» of an extensive study oi^ school environments and their ^.nter-r 
' action with characteris^tics -of students. Six of the me^asiires 

given to students were designed \^pecia]J^^^^f(^^ study: 
«^ (A) PersoJ3ai^ exprlession vs. |Structi4red role orientiatipn, 
(B) Fear of failure, (C) -Intrinsic motivation, (D) Clas^ , 
characteristics preferences, (E) . Locug of instigation ,^and 

■ ^ .. r> ' - ■ . . : 

(F) Task preferei\c^ generalitj^-specif icity . 

The first measure estimates the" child's preferfehce for 
structured situatipns^ a^obposej^ to less structured situations 
th^jt allow f<y: more personai\expre^sion'| It contains forced 
choice .item5 such as*:^' *|1 wcSuld .rather (a) Tollow plarts in 

^ building a model from'la kit , or -Xb)« design and build something 

*. ■ ' - ' ' * ^ 

'from scraps /<6£^ood .'^^ \s *\ ' ' " T , , 



\ 



The fear, of failure scale consists of 10 Items.* For 
example: /"I would rather (a) try to do a job that's very hard, 
or,^ (b) try to do a job that *s^f ai*lyj hard/lr. The inttlnglc . * 

motivation scal^ measures the degree ip which the child sees 

"! '■ - ' . , . t w, 'i • 

Value in doirrg things for their own sake as opposed to doiijg 
them for s.ome external rewa^4- An example of the items iti^ 

^this scale: "Mary is practicing the piano.- Why? (a) Hfer » 
piano teacher , is pleased with her. ^ (b) She wants tc?; learn % * 
l^play It well." ' ^ . ' - ' ^ 

The class characteristics . preference ^ instrument measures 
the child's preference for^open vs. traditional classrooms. 
Sample Item: "I woi:L!!di most like a class where (a) the 

■ ■ ^. . . "-„'. ^ 

teachei: gives kids'iRy help they need,' Cb) kids Spend a lot 
of time helping each other, (c) the ^teacHer does most of the ^ 
helping but kids do* some, too." ^ ' ' -* , 

/ . The measufc^ of ' loffcus^^ip^stigation gauges* the ^^xtent to ^ 
which the child feels respoWible^f or initiating his^Vr bet' 
own actions versui^jjiaving* someone else initiate them. This 

is^ very clbpe to dieCharms concept .o^- the pawn-cyrigin dimen-^- * 

' . • ' ' '* • ' ' ^ ^ \ ' ' 

gion. For example; "When I wotk hard, "^td learn something, "it 

" - ' ■ * ■ . ■ ■ ^ *' . 

is lisually because. (a>' ' I Was asked to and agriaed^ (b) I cau^t 

^ . ' / : ' ^- ^ ^ ' \ , : ' 

'think of any t-hing' else to#do , Ct) I was told-; to or had to it 
(d)* l\decided to.*^. The sixth measure t^pS/the^ degree to vhith 
the child's- liking 'of achievement situations is generalized - ^ 
across many ' tasks as opposed to a spe<rff ic few. , ♦ 

The authors claim that it can be used with "children from 
8 to'^15 years old,^ tfhough'it would seem that some changes in 
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wording might -be nec^sary for the ol^eV students in that 
x:ange. This* group of measures covers severq^t|^l|ip oj^ nt aspects - 
.oiE moti^J^atibn. Unlike single-score measures^©? aCTSfemic motiva- 
tion, it gives a pirjb'file which migflt be helpful, in diagnosing 
motivational- problems. The reliabilities ^of the scalies'' (gen- 
erally around . 60) are., too low for use with, individual^, but / 

' as a grqup. measure, they -could be of use to li classroom teacher. 

' " '■■ ' '--^ ''■ . ^ ■ ' > ' ■ ■ ^ ■ ' ^ ■ 

References: Solomon- & JK'endall^ 1974, 1976. i 



r 



Source: Solomon & Ken(Jall,^ 197.4. 



!. Junior Index of /Motivation (JIM) 

:/ ; ■,■ . -■. -. . ' 

' A'uihor: jack R.-Frymier ' ' \ 

DescriptiatK The' JIM \ias. developed "over a period of sever^l^yfars," 

> beginning in the early sixties. Experienced teachers were . , 

r-/ ■.■ •' • \.. ' ' ■*'•;.. „,v - • ■ ' ' v ■ 

' asked to irdeintify .students , who wejfe very high or very^J.o\^ in 

V ' academicV>motivation. These students wjeire given early versions 

- of the JIM, >and thosfejitems 'tli9;t f ailed tp^ distinguish be^tween 

' tKe two. 'groups' were dropped.^ The final version of .the JIM 

contains 80 items of which*^3G are scored.^^ The JIM is meant ' ^ 

" for . use with '^ud^nts between 12 al:d 18 y^rs old.' Sa^iple 

' .'r. ' ' ■ ■ . . ■ ' ' , ^ ■ ■/ ■ ^ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ' 

■ . . ^ • . ^' s- * ■ ■ ; ' . ' ■ 

items indltide: * V^)ur whole troubl,e ip /that we worf't let God ^ ' 

. ■ . ■■ * ■ " " ' ■ ■• ' ■ r - ■ 

S.^ . ' help US. Yhere' is -nothing new Ufffler ''the sun." Students , 
* respond to each item >jDn' a A-point- aglj^^^isi»gree. ^sc^le. They^ ' 
• ' ar^-told ,thdt the questionnairelis a measure of attitudes arid " 
, \ values, rather than acaBemic mpTivatioh, ^a^nd the 30 extra\ite^s . ^ 
o'; ^ aire there to' c?onceal the tesigjAis purpoSfe.^'The JIM has been 

:^ , -"shpwn to be fairly reliable, and its validity is supported Ky-v . 




studies "showing correlations with grac^Jp||||andardized achieve- 
ment cor e s , and teacher t ima t es. of* mot iva t Ion • f XnS\^^Xong±- 
tudinal study it was found thati^the JIM scores' of aeventh 



graders who eventually went to college were si^lfl.<^ntly higher 
than, scores of those who not. As would "^e emected wl tti lany 
*y general measure of academic motival?i6n, the JIM appears to be 
measuring many diff^ent things. A factor analysis (197Q) 

: showed 15^ different factors, only the first' six of which were 

• , ' . '■ * . 

/ easily interpretable. Still, these are problems endemic to all 

* ^^obal measures, and of these, the -JIM is o pfe o f the better 

developed. . ^ 

References: Frymier^ 1970; Frymier et al., 1975. 

' ' \ ■ ■ . f ■ 

Source: Frymier 1970. Also available -in the ETS Test Collection as 



test No. 004021. ' . - 



School Motivation Test (SMT) 



Author: I van^L. Russell 

Description: This S^^item questionnaire takes abput 10 minutes to 

administer. It is appropriate for students of junior ah^ senior 
^ higK school age. The test consists of statementsjand questions 
to which students respond either "y^s'Vor "no." Sample items «' , 



^ ^i^nclude: "Does failure 4iscourage; you £romht«ying as hard the :; 

next tlme?*\ '-^^e you Usually on .tiq^e with writtei^ assigtiments?" 

". ■ , ■ ^ ... * ■ .»\ ' 

"Do. you try ?to malJe better 'gfades than other students ir^^our * 
'.■ '*^lass?"* The split-half reliability of ' the ■ test ^is repor;|4d to^ 
• '.^ r;be .95', showing an ext^ordinary decree of internal consistency . 
Scores on the S^T in oneVstudx*^^^ higher for a group who .- 



, . . ■ --77- / , 

volunteered for an* academic, type of^ contest than ^ for non- 
volunteers, and correlations between the SMT and standardized % 
achievement • tests were also fairly -high. Thus there is evidence 
of validity and "reliability for tl^e group studied (rur^al 
App^achian high' school students) . The SMT may n9t necessarily 
work as well with .other types of students, and.. users of the 
test should be sure to collect additional motivation data to 
test its validity in their setting- : 
Reference: Russell-, 1969- . . - 



ource^^^Russell, 1969 . 



Keele Academic Motivation Questionnaire ; : • • 

Authors:" James Hartley, Janet Holt, and*F-*W. Hogarth ^ ' 
Description: This measure was designee? to study the effects of 

motivation ori learning by programmed instruction. The measuje • 
is more unidimensional tha^ most because items thafc weren't 
.strongly related to the total score. wfere eliminated. There 
are '^5 i. terns whicth are- answered on a 5-point -scale ranging 

.from "very tTcue of me," ^tb- "very untrue of me." Some-of the ' 

I , ^ * ' ' ■■^'■-^ ^-^ . ^ ■ ■' ' ( - ' ■ ' 

/ _items: " "I enjoy most lesson^," "I work hard most of ,t:he time," 
* * ' ' ' ' • . 

"I thir^k homework is a b9re\*" The sckLe can bie u^ed wifh 

^ ^ ■ . : . ' . ^ ■ . '■ ■/ 

; istudents from 12 to 16 •ye.aris old. Test-ret^est reliabilities 

railged f rom fS^ to ' i>85 ,bver^a. S-^nth period, with a^high'er 

^{iegree of st;abiirty for 13 yea^^'dlds than 14 yeat cUdsV There 

^\ was some support for the ^^lidity of the scale, with correlations 



with other measures of academic motivation in the .80's'. 

American users of the Keele should note that Wt was developed 

j^th.a sample of British school children. 
References:* Hartley, Holt, & Hogatth, 1971. ; • ' . - 

Source: Hartley, Holt, &^ Hogarth, 1971 . / 

Myers Scale of Achievement— Motivation 



Author: Albert E. Myers 



Des ^rj^p tion? This amazingly short (9-item) scale surprised its 

^ author with how well it seemed to /C/ork. It is quick to adminisj- 

ter and score, and it was ^ in one study *at least, related to 

■ ' ' ■ • *. ■ ■ . 

othA jaeasur^s in the same way. as such pro jeictive measures as 

' . *^ . ■ " " ' 

*t^je Thematic Apperception T^stV Most of the itemfc, are 
academically-related/ /For example; ;"Do you think your fellow 
Students in high school^think of you, as a hard worker? "Do ■ 

^ you have a very* strong desire* to ox^l academically? " Students 
indicate the degree to which^he\statement is' true pn a .6-:point. 
scale. The scale has .been usedvwSfth high .^cho^ students^ . 
(Myers, 19.65) and with college freshmen (McGaus lan?^^ S t^gfifi^ , 

^ 1974). In the latte^ study, the Myers scale wa^ a better pre^ 
dictbr o£ college gi^ades than the much longer Survey of Study * 
Habits and Attitudes.^^^ale. "There, are disadvantages to this ^ 

^measure, of cSurse.- .^]^ce it do^s not^give subscores of any 

• '■ : ■ ■ ^ . . ' \* 

kind, it is not useful for diagnpsi^ and- counseling. The intqnt ^ 

, ■ ■ * >■ ■■■ .■ • • ■ ' ^ . ^ ' . ^ 

of the* scale, is vlary ^obvicSiis,\so a<:ores could easily be fiaked* 

■ '^'^^There is also little evidence that what it measures should be ^ 

"■ • ' . - ^ ■ ' ' ■ ' . ■-■> * ' ' 

-called acadenilc moti-vatiotl,' t«h6ugh it seems t^ work like isuch , 



a measure. With these drawbacks, it is intriguing that the . 
• ' Myers scale works at>-all. Using It in conjunction with other 

, measures is certainly worth the small effort it takes. 
Reference^:' Myers, 1965; McCausland & Stewart, 1974. 
Source: Myers, 1965- , 



/ 



Academic Mo t'i vat ions Inventory (AMI) ^ <t - n 

r. " • flfe - ' A." 

Authors: Kenneth Doyle, Jr. and Ross Moen **• /?>^4. 

> • • * • - ' . '4: 

.>i-, . , ■ . * - ■ . 

LptjLon:, This inatrument, which is. undergoing a cyclical * 

■ S'- *- - --^ ^ - / ■ / " 

ai'oceBs of trial and loKinement-^at the Uviiversity of Minnesota, 
shows promise of becoming an extrenjjaJLy valuable^^istrument fo*r 
use wxtft college students. Potential uses outlined , by the 
authors include admissions decisions, guidance, adjpstmei^t , 

curriculum planning, 'and evaluation apd.* ^improvement of ixistruc- 

"■* "■'>*. ^ , - " ' 

• *tion. The last two area^ siirggest making changes in ^t;he academic 

environment to better serve the needs^of students, a strong ^ " 

concern of practi;tioners of* instfuctipnal development. 

I'h^^^&sljf''/ recently published account of /the ^1 describes. 
^ ...... 1-..^ ... . ^ . . . 

it as tontainjing 75 items cast ^as statements,- with students 



^ .me 



responding "ifa* 3a 5-point scale ranging from/'noty at all true of 
" t^ ''exii5e^.y true of me. 'A factor ana!|^^^>|, of . the f^stru- 
V ment M^sulted in nine scales vising defined: "Desire for Self* 
Improvement,- Anti-Schoolj, De^i|^* J^ot Esteem, Enjoymeiit of ' . 
Learning, Enjoyment of As'sprtive jnteractior»s. Resentment of 

o - „ « • . . •.. . 

. . :\ " . - ■ * ■ ■ . 

i/ Poc|pt Teaching, Desire for "Academic Success, Desire fai';eareer 

• ■ - • ■ : ^ *■ • V' ■ 

Preparation, ^nd Enjoyment^ of Passive. Interaction. \- Ttje^\'in1|ernal 

■ ■ ■ :> ■ ■ ' •■ ' :^ ■ ' " ■ 

consistency of these scales ranges- from .52 to\f67y witfi the *. 
' /majority being over ..'70. - ' i . / . 
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The use of Motivations r^^ther than^otivation in. the title 
of this measure must be deliberate, since the authors cleanly 
recognize the multidimensionality pf what makes students work ^ 
ip college.' The degree of care and rigor going into the 
development of the AMI makes it likelj^ to'ito.come the test 

general instrument for use with this popul^xxon. ^ 

'.'/■■"■ 

Refe^nces: Doyl-e & Moeh, ' 1978; Moen & Doyle, 1977. T* 
Source ;,^kenheth 0. Doyle, Jr., Measurement Services Center, • 



Univei^^ty of Minneso^, 9 Clarence Avenue, S. ^. , 



MiTineapolisi MN a 55414. 
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6. MOTIVATION AND* ATTITUDE 



-This section is divided into three parts^. The first pr^ents a' 
brief history of the development of attitude theory with an emphasfs on 
conceptual and methodological pr9blems. The second summarizes specific 
problems related to the measurement of attitude, and the thirci suggests 



the wayS» tnSt attitude 'ras^'h^^- related to motivation . Throughout , ' 
-emp.hasls is on^ developing a, presentation that is both usable and^nter- 

table, and susceptible of practical understanding and use Mthout any * 
special background in at\±tTitfe theory or measurement. Examples of 
attitude^ scales and techniques are used to aid comprehension and facili- 
tate application. _ i , 
* ■ ■ . t' 

' ■ ■ > r • 

■ . ■ ■ . 1 " • ' • 

6.1 > Brief History of the Development of Attitude Theory T : 

^. ^* 

In 1967 Gordon Allport, an eminent^ psychologist , wroVe that "the 
concept of attitude [was] pjrobably the most distinctive and indispensibie? 
concept i*n contemporary American social psychology" (p. 3); The ori-gins ^ 
of attitude theory and research lie within the context .of research in • * 
*^so,cial psychology, and it is out of that milieu that educators* have 
been, attempting- to wrestle same agreement on the natur^ and structure of ^ 
attitvide. It ha^ not been an easy task. ^ - 

i Like'most absferactioKis, attitude appears to have more, than^^ts * ' ^ 
proper stiarilj^f meanings. ■ The term is derived from th^ L^tin, aptus , • . 
^ and denqtes .;!|^j|ess or aptness like its ,%y-rorm, aptitude. Like aptitude,, 

* This sedition draws heavily^om fhe^ Excellent review and r^se^rtfh 
-Bayard G; McKee (1977). ' > . * I \^ ' 



d£-B^.^ara G; McKee (1977) 



^' ' -'Sir.' 7*^ JK' ■ ; 



» • • • 
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.attitude means an abstraction — ^what some have called a psych(^3-^^gical 

- ► ' * ' Jt ' ■ * ' 

construct—that takes' on its meaningf ulness va theory rather than in ^ 

reality. Consequently, many theorists have defined attitude differently. 

Note, for example, the ambiguity ^^^^ is often associated with replies ' 

to questions like, "What do you mean by a. bad attitude?" 

i ^ ■ . ' ^ t - 

One of the first psychologists to use the term was Herbert Sponcer 

who, in his i862 edition of First Principles , wrote that in 

arriving at correct judgment on -disputed 
questions much depends on the attitude of 
mind we preserve, while listening to, or ^ ' . 

taking part in, the controversy; and for • 
the preservation of a right attitude it: ' . j 
' ^ is needful that we should learn how Itrue * ^ ' i 

and yet how untrue, are :2g{i^rage human' ; 
beliefs. . ' ' ' 

^ - ^ (yo^ ly^^ly as cited by 

• . ■ * 

The beginning of theory and*r|j|^arch on attitude were laboratory based i^l 
inquiries that stressed ^hysiological^correlates, , Thus ir; is not sur- 
prising that fearl5# r^se^rch on attitude* is filled with references to 
reaction time; perception, memory, and volition, as well as terras like 
muscular set, mental and motor attitudes, and ttndenci^s^^^|^keach, 1968). 
*; *^ By the end of the 19th centur^^vsome had become disenamoured with, 
attitude research because it hatl been fairly widel^agreed that attitude 
was an unconscious phenomen6i| ta\starl^^ith and thup^^llff icuj-t , if # not ^ 
ible., to understand apd quanrsLfy. * 14: was Sp-gmund 'Fjreud who resur- 

ret t/ed interest in. attitudes . ' Allport argues that' Freti4 "endowed them ^ 

/ . ■ ' '' ' •' • . ' . ' • , ■ . 

with , vitality, idehtifying tBem with longing, hatred and .:ld<Ve', with 

• iS^- ■> .•■ -4 ■ ■ 

passiorf and 'prejudice, in 'short, with'hhe onrushing stream of uilcqnsGilfiis 

. •■ ■ ■ . ,*:>■ ^ ■■• " V 

dife" iAllport,^^7.'|J. 5).^. °: '''^^^^g^- : , ■ . , -:j'*'-^f\^: » 

While the works of iFfeu'd were .reviving internet t in ftttituai? "rar 
, psycjbanalysts arti/ ^ycholdglsts^ XifwniiAs ancf Zaniec'ki (1918)** were rfoin^ 



V 
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the iisame thing £or * sqciologists. In their classic and moving wirk on the - 



'^1 



Polish peasant, Thomas and Zaniecki are generally credited •^with ha vjjjia » ' ' 
given systematic priority to the concept of attitude. After the puUHtTa- 
tlon of their work, the term attitude was adopted with -enthusiasm by 
scores of writers (Allpoirt, 41^67) , Yet according to Rokeach, a principal 
theorist in his own* right, it was not until the -1940 's and the publica- 
tions of Erich Fromm's Escape From Freedom (1941) that the relevance of 
social attitudes to persdhality theory •became recognized (Rokeach, 1968). 

In a fine summary of the current state of affairs -in the development 
and i^eaning of attitjude tlieory and res^^arch, Martin\Fishbein and I. Aj^zen 



(IS^fS) argue that part of the ambiguity may be the result of the. diverse 
circumstances in which attitude has been used "^s^both a descriptive and 
a predictive variable. .Social discrimifiation, voting preferences and 
befiavior, product prreference in consumer &t:udies*, brand loyalty, and 

J bifand images have, ^11 beeti objects around wflich measures of attitude have 

■''-''> ^ 

been employed in order'to predict an outcome of iraportance, i.e., voting 

/ ' ^ • ' ' . ^ . ■ 

for a particular candidate or buying specific product. ^ , 

^ ' . ' ' ■■ ^. ''^ . ■ ■ > 

. ■IF , . » . \ . ^ ^ ^ 

" * - * I'ti partial ^eac-tidn against the lack of conceptual clarity and 

■ ^ ..X'".- , - ^ » ■ . . 

empfrijBfial definition that has often typified research on att)^tude, some 

reaearchers have advocated the^ abandonment of the term altogether. • In. 

1947, for example, Dobb argued thal^ whjle attitude may be a socially 

useful construct, it has no syst^emati^ status as a scientific coifetruct » 

and hence should be replaced with, (jonstructs from learning theory> 

5) ^1^. recommended 'thaf the concept' be Abandoned ^becaus^ "it ' 





Dobb and Blumeyr, however,- were in the minority, apd, 'as Rokeach said. 



"It is safe to prfedi-q-t* th'at the .Concept of attitude will^ despite its 
ambiguity, remain with i^' Jbr many years4, ." (Rpicea'ch, p;' 111) . 

* -Summarizing this statCpf affairs, ^ft:Kfee (1977) co5icluded, . 



^ 

\ 



" Most researchers have come to a loose understanding 
of the definition of attitude. Fishbein and Ajzen 
(1975) say 'most investigators would probably agree » 
that attitud^can be described as a learned predisposi- 
tion to respond in a consistently favorable or unf avor- • 
able manner with respect to a given subject' (p. 6). 
. , Consensus on a description ox definition of attitude, 
how ^v.^r does not eliminate the existing disagreements 
among' attitude researchiers. Consensus merely obscures 
the disagreements by providing a description with 
• multiple interpretations (Fishbein & Ajzen, 1975). 
' - Attitude is defined according ta Rokeach (1968) as ^ , 

'a relatively enduring organization of beliefs around 
an t)bject or situation predisposing one to respond in 
some preferential manner' (p. 112). | . 

No matter the theorist or context of the r&earCh (cf. the reviews 

by Campbell, 1963; Greenwald, 1968), definitions of attitude character- 

f - # ■ 

f m ' \ 

istically cohtaiiT the following terms, aljthough they may be themselves 
Variously defined anS differentially weighted: (1) a ^learned disposition 
or predisposition, (2) to respond, (3) consistently , (4^) in a favorable 
or unfavorable manner, (5) to a» giVen social object, (6) in interaction 
with other situational or dispositional variables. Given this definition 

^ , ■ ^- ' ■ ■ V, . : ■ ■ ■ . 

.we turn now to- problems associated "with measuring 'attitude. * 



v6 . 2 Problems in ^j^easuring Attitude 

^-^ ■ . ■ ' .1 ' ; • 

' To say that- at titudes are "predispositions" is to say that they 

■ . ■ ■ ,. ,. ■ . ■#,^ ' ' 

Cannot be measured directly. As was suggested in the discussion of 
psychological constructs, since attitiides are abstractions t\\ey mus 

measured indir^ctl]^^ However, from. ^ behavioral point of^view, it Is 

• ■ •' ■ . , ' ' X. 

reasonable to ask how it is that certain responses appear to be paired^/ 
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^so consds-fe^tly with particular stimuli as,,^ stimulus-response condi-- ^ * 

. .. . ........... ....... 



.tloniii^: ''Acboritng 'to Fis.hbdih- and Aj2en^575)% "attitude theorists j 
appear Jo be^ intper^s^ted -dtj how implicit, eya^l^ative .re^ppnseSs^ecome ^ ' ( - 



i/'v, appear Jo be in^er^stied -ItJ how imp 

asso^iated^with" a given stimulus .pbj ect". (p. "25). . 



' To explain this relatiojj^l^ii ton^okeach has argued his theory of \ 
belief congruence. Simp-ly stated, the theory contends that people tend 



to ac^^jjjp^ support and .maintia^n their beliefs, that they tend more often than 



V7±th others whom they perceive as people who ''share their 
belie f^'^iiand that they tend more often than not to disagree with ^.frtfl^^duals^ 
who disagree with them. Attitudes, to Rokeach, are an enduripg system of. 
beliefs about an object or situation. He argues further that since dVltic-' 

- ■ " ■■ ■ ■ - ■ ^ ■ 

. , tudes have both cognitive^ and affective exponents, there are both knowlg^ 
and feeling' aspects Jfc 'attitude- ^P^iandis (1971) argues further that / 
attitude needs %to include behavioral compcvifents in addition to the cogni- 
tive and affective, Thus,^his conceptualization is even .more inclusive 

^ than Rokeach' s. |^ . , . ''^^ ; v 



■ # 

Efforts to measure attitude have ranged from galvanic skin response 
readings, tp paper and^encil instruments that require response to both 
pictorial and verbal stimuli. Most popular has been the paper and pencil 
response to j verbal stimuli. 'C|ntral^o this^measurement effort has been 
a question about the proper conf igurati9n of an attitude. I0 attAtud6 
to be understood, asi^okeach l\as suggested, as. a predisposition, tov^espond 
in a positive or negative fashion ahd* thus modeled as a straight line as 



in the following example? 



4 



* 



ERIC - ■ - • ■ / 



-MY - ATTITDDE TOWARD - SCHOOL* 



Positive 



^ Negative 



Or is attitude to. be<conceptualized as a multifacetea construct that 
includes more than bne compon^t? - ' . . 



MY ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 



Strong 



Good 



Passive 



Active 



Bad 



Weak 



In li^ie second example, ''a person's attitude would be understood as a 



described by scores on all three continua rather tlmn on a sic^e 
In this case, an attitude score is a point enscribed in a S-dden-^- 



sional space defined by the bipolai^ texrms that anchor the* ends of the , 
lines* (cf. Osgood, Suci,& Tannenbaum, 1957). Single line'or monotonic * 

conceptions of attitude havje been developed by Gut t man (1947). Non- . 

. ^ ' . ^ ■ ^ ■ ... 

# • - 

monotttnic theories have, been ' argued by Thurstone. (1927) ,,iLikert (1932), 

and Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbau^(1957) .. The difference between^^^^e two 

is simple! . ^ 

In the\ first instance, a mo Ao tonic ^cale means that, through careful 
' • • , . ■■ • ' 

Selection, a group of attitude items will be constructed such that a 

l> ' * ' ^ . ■ ? ' ' 

• ■ ■■»»'• 

person who possesses. a positive attitude towafd a given object or class 
of objectl;^wiil predictably' respond to all or a given number of th6. items 



in a favorable direction. On the other hand,^ i,n a Likert scale, or what 



is toratf popularly understood as a 5-point-*"str0ngly agreff-stfbngly dis- 
y^agreel^scale, it is not assumed that becapuse a person agreed with one 

item/ that he or ^she will also agree with the next item, Likert scales^ 
^ atre nonmonotoni-C', 'as is the se^^^c differential^ (cf., OsgooH , Suci, & ^ 

Tannenbaum,"1957) - But the'se^^'ic differential is also'multidiipensional, 
' in that there are three' dimensions rather than one that describe verbal 

meaning jf Called evaluationj- potency, and activity, these three dimensions 

ha^e been shown j time an3 again, to correlate wifcli nonmonptonic measiires . 

V of attitude, but the strongejgX relationships have consistently been with 

the evaluative dimension." 

/ • ^ . ^ * ' . . . * " " ' 

.The work of Osgood^ Suci, & Tannenbaum (.1957) centers oh an -^instrument 

called the 'semantic differential. Essentially this is a measurement ' 

i device that uses toxeviously tested (already used) bipolar scales such as 

I- ^/^ < . . t ■ ^ 

i '^'•good'- ^-bad'* /u© define a 3-dimensional space. Semantic d4f f erentials 

I have the virtue o'fi^^B^ng 'Ideceptively ^sy to construct and also of poss-es-B 
I sihg wide applicability ta any number of attitude objects. With reference ^ 
to the 1957 work, -t)ip6lar Scales can be carefully cho.sefi thft will repre- 
sent, §11 three (evaluation, potency, and ^tivity) dimension^ or the . , | 
instrument cSn be constructed totally from- evaluative scales, such as* 
"good-b*ad,'' -."niife- awful," "sweet-sour." 

For example, in order to use the^eniatitic "dif f erential to mieasure 
students* attitudes 'toward a coursevtll^ had just compl^t^ed in English, 



an instrument such .as thfe one suggested in J'igure 6 might be constructed. 



The' "XVs" made t;>y -students on the bipolar scales wGuld be translated 
^into numbers according to the legend beneathj'the resp'ohses; (This /legend 
has been inserted" for th^ purpose of clarification but docs n8.t appear in 



* '< 



■ \ ... ^ ' 
THIS eOUR?B IN'llNGLISH 



• '•I 



Good ^ 



Awful 



\ 



Sweet 



Uilpleasant 



^ ' W&rth#itle 



o 
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" 0 
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+3 

p 


+2 


' ■ +1 . 


0'. 
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-1 
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-3 




-1 


■ 0 ' 


0 . . J 


■+2' 
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— ^ — -^-f. 


+3 
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' -fl 
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0 


-1 ; 


V- -2 


-3 ' 

• X ; ■ - 


-3 


■■Li ; 


; -1 
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• 0 
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+1 
» • 


+2 

Q. 


k +3■^ 

•• 


+3 


.+2-. 


+1 


I 0*.. 


-1 ' 




-3 



PLeasatit 



Worthless 



Jack's Score (X'-s) = +l,b,- divided try number- of scaled = 

sally's Score. (O^s) =--10, divided by number of • ^.cales (5) = -2. 

*■ -.'' " - . . *■ ■ 

Aid reported-'as: - * ' • .r 

. .s. ■• ^ ^ ^ 

v .' "■' ATTITUPE TOWARD "THIS COURSE J^N ^INGLlBH"- ■ . . 



Po stive 



+3 



+2^ 







4 . 




+1 • 


0 


-1 


1 -2'>- 

' « 




' . f- • ■. 










— 



Negativ^ 



pjfguf^e 6 . Example of evaluative scales* frcyn ^se'mantic^differenffcai tised ^_ 
* t^a measui^e attitude 'showing weighting arxjd *scoring« fot*'^ 
.' ' individuals.^ . . P ^ * " ■ ' ? - ' V 



ordinary use b'f the ing^trument .0 Con^iderijSg^ th.e response^ * ^ - 

in Ei^re 6, Jack's responses 'as indicated- by^ "X's''^aiid/^:£j^ as 4ndi^ated '^^ 

^ ■ ' ■ ■ --^ ■ * ^ -'^^^.^^ /• . ■ L-^. .-^v/ 

by "OVs" \jrould be. added algebraically to, different Totals'. \!Ta^'^ scdrer . * 
would total +2 or 10/5',: and Sally/ s scoVe would 'tbtal -2 or .-10/5. ' Based . / 
on scores like these taken .over an entire class,' a -dj^strlbution^of scories 



that ^represent the groups can be developed from which \we; can dctferinine" the 



.'as, ... ■; 



students' Vltli positive and negative attitudes through a comparison of* 
their scores. • However,, it is not possible to claim that Jack's score^br 

r attitude is equally as positive as Mary's score is negative. This is due 
to a problem epidemic, to this type of measurement instrument. Because of 
space limitations, the problem -is not discussed in detail here; for a 
full explanatipn oT""~rhe differences, between what are called nominal, 

'ordinal, interval; and ratio scales, as they relate to attitude measure- 
ment, consult Allen Edwards (1957). ' . . 
One' of the advantages of 'the semantic differential is that it can be 

easily used with a wide variety' of attitude objects without extensive 

■ • . . - ■ ' ■ ■ ,■ ' . 

development time.' Th^is occurs "^as- long as one is willing to be persuaded 

by the evidence reported in Osgood;^ Suci, & Taniienbaiim (1957) and the 

numerous studies that have sprung from that inquiry^ With careful atten- 

tiori* to the , selection of the bipolar scales to., insure that they are 

meaningful when considered over the concept to be measured, the semantic 

dif f erent;^al provides highly reliable scores. ' * 

' On the other- hand, tiie semantic: .^dfffcrj^tial is not the most popular 

attitude measuremehi: tecijniqiie available. That distinction ptobably. 

belongs to the Likert .soale -or a Likert-like scale. More conmionly recog- 

nized as a "strongly agree-strdngJLy> disagree" scale, the Likert is a non- 

monotonic scale^(the item responses don't predict each other) that can be, 

used to. measure attitude toward almost any obj^ect. This type of scale is 

premised on the belief that attitude is best represented as a posicive or- 

negj^ative disposition with respect ^to some object, and further, that t4»e 

disposition can be represented by a universe of descriptive statements 

that denote the objei^t when seen from a positive or negative point of 

view. ■ . \ . * • . 



To" begin with, a pool of/short statement? or compiet.e sentences 



that are '-related to the object are generated by the instrument developer 
or others. These statements cire understood to! be a sanmla from ttie popu- 
lation of all meaningful statements : that— cou ld btr m ad t^ c^^u trt&e attitude 
object. The statements should be connotative^ rather th^:: facttial so as 
-to provide opportunity for a person to agree or disagree *For example, 
in an effort to measure a student^s attitude toward a teaizirer, it^would 
be unwise to employ an item such as, "This teacher wears ;laSses." A - 
response' to this item would be babed on facts r :her th.-^ ■ . as Rokel^ch 
would argue, a set of beliefs. Better to write "This ji:eicher Is 
excellent," or "This is an excellent teacher," - eve-, "^^ccellent teach- 
er." The respondeat: is usually ' asked to reply or :>r -poln?^ sc-.le 

ranging from strongly agree , to strongly disagree (c .iris, 1957 

Edwards (1957, pp. 13-14) has developed a list of .^^cc^*^^ r^z-^ r ^jlljlj^ 
to guide the construction as well as the selection of 'm. • 3-on 

\ 

in verbal attitude spales; 14 of these recommendariLon^ mirrlze^ 
Figure 7. Final selection of the items zo fae incluric: - .Le SMijuL-i 

be guided not only by Edward's suggestion-, but a^E r he ^pi^tca^ 
results^of careful pilot testing of the instrument. Thefao >^:'' 'It.- sh.-^uld 
be analyzed* according to conventional item analysis proce^^^f, ^ad should 
investigate the discrimihability' of each of the item^ i.e., t^he analysis 
should indicate those items that tell the people witin pc^-iLii% ^ticudes 
(defined-as low scores, for" example) apart from those p eo tiJ.f^'^th negative 
attitudes (defined as high .Scores) (see Fijgme 8).. 

The work of Louis L'. Thurstone (1927) has produced at" Laast three 
methods for measuring attitude. These .methc ds include paii^^^i: coS^parisons , 
equal appearing- intervals, and successive intervals. Comiain td ^11 three 



Avoid statements that ref er^to'N^he^^^^st rather than the-pr. -ent. 

A^oid statermsEns that are factual or capable of being interp:)reted as, 
factual. . : - 

. ,• ' ' . . .. — 

J. Avoid s5atomUie:::cs that may be interpreted :-n more than one vs^/. 

Avoid stat. M.'#ts that are irreleyant to riie psychological object ; / 
under cons^^^^ation. ' : ' ' 

i.-. ivoid Stat fits that- are likely t^r be endcrrsed by almost fv^erryone ^ 
lur no one. - ' • ■ 

;.J^ . 6. Seiecr sta^ue*^nts that are believed to cover the entire range of ■ ' . 
'^r jiffectjl^ ^cale of interest. 

eep una ' «^age of the statements sinrpl clear, .and direct. ; 



;3ran=3if^' sMc;uld be short, rarely exceec:.ng 20 Words. 



«A 6 -acr. s* :o-r'^t should contain only one ccnroiete tbaiight^^ 

'/ -C'' ' r-_- ur/ als such as all , alwe^, ?.or. i: , never. 



TZ. ? ^nly , jilst , merely ...aiiould be used witli care and 
. n vrx ting, statements : — — ■ 




ible, statements shov^.d be in rhe form of simple . 
imj I . iLrrir than compound or tr^mpl^x sentences. 

'Av^id zhe . jf words that may r ^e -.Jerstood. 



Avoid the u.^^ : double negative- 



Figure Fourt=ren suggestions on the z.^nst'Bi^tion and choice of ite 

for i-^lusion inverbal attit^ae scales (Edwards, 1957, 

pp. 13-14) . ^ '^^ ^ ' . 



^.ethoG is the use of expert judges who rate ->r categorize the items 

/. .../■•' 
Inteiiced for inclusion in the attitude scale. Irems on which/judges tend 

zo disagree widely are |isually discarded froir ine. Ultimately, a numerical 

-alue indicating the Importance of the item — '^r Sample, filie average judge 

rating — is then attached to each of the items These itera^ are tlhen .used 

■ • * ^ //// - ' ^ ■ .* 

to give* scdxes to people* .who (respond to the iirsr?»?jment . / / 
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teacher is well prepared. 
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teac-" -r gives good examples^ 
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And rer)ort=_ 



ATTITUDE TOW ?J) MY TEACHER , 



I Jack (11) |. 



{ Sally (21) } 



Posi tive 
(6) . 



Neutral 
^ (15) . 



Negative 
(24) 



Figure 3 . Examr 3 of/^ Lik^t- -ike Instrument toSfeasure attitude t:ow^rd 
a tea .-Ler showing we ghting of respOns^ aiTd scoring for . 
"individuals. * ' 



Dillehay, Bruvolds S Siegel (1967), usjed the^ Aethod of equal appear- 
ing intervals to' develop a sc^le to measure the potability of water . 
(see Figure 9). Subjects were askecf to take a. drink of water and. then * 
- to- selectr the three words frost the listed adjectives tliat best ^^-d 
the water. ^ Individual scores- are computed by simply taking the arithmetic 
mean of the ti^^ights that correspond to the three terms seliected. This 
type of * measurement permits us to rank people and say that one. person is. 
more positive about an object than is another; hox^rever, the equal app ear- 
ning intervals technique does not permit ua to say that the distance^ 
between people's scores is the same throughout the entire score distri- 
bution., 



Scale Value 

1.24 
1.78 
\ 2.11- / 
2.46 
3.14 

3.54 / 
'4.25^/ 
4.^2. 



5^5 
$.26 
7.94 
J3.63 
9.19 
9.45 
10.0, 
10.5 



9 



Adj& 



tive 



horrible 
unfit 
bad ^ ^ 
undesirable 
poor 

inferior 

below par 

can be tolerated 

passable 

OK 

likable 

tasty 

desirable 

enjoyable 

delightful' 

delicious 



. /' 



I ^Figure 9 . 



/ 



Scale values as employed in an equal appearing intervals , 
scale to. measure the potability of water (Dillehay, ^ruvold, 
& Siegel^ 1967). , / • 



/ -"[r^l^ Suimaary, tiae^^/M ra^ jphr that have been described for 




measuring "Jattitude can be gMiv ir-^^.o three classes: ordered scales, 
agreement scales, and vsemarcici ci i ^l^iTentiais. Ordered scales inclucif all 



three of those' developed TSur ne as w^ll as the monotonia seal 

' i ■ ■ ' 

^techiKLquBs of' Loilis Gurtmsi ^ 7 , .^zJ). A^greement scales include 

■ • . ' " .'C' ■ ' - - • 

enitiide range of moalficati ^r, availar— ^ as Likert scales, and the sesamtiji 
dif^ereirtial stands in a cirf^ r b -- :^tself (Henerson, Morris, &Fitz — bhon, 

■ . - •-.•;.. / 

1978). ' > ■ j - ' ■ ' 

i 

V* 'Efforts to meai^Lire Htt* y^z-. ^nr- z are believed to be important in 

#1 



specific educational ^orrre^ ^^Ifrr^-iliv-iad. There are, howevej", severax 
useful sources that act i.al v -r^how t '^r attitude scales and also, ±n som» 
insf aiices^ sumiQarize or j ;ee e vidence describing how the measures 
perforin. Central aziong l:'.i^.-< scowrn-is for altitude measures /are: Shav 
and Wriglit^. (1967); Dowd .3 ..d V _st -969); Robinson and Shav/r (1973) ; 
Simon/and' Boyer (1974) -; K.^' ^fc^ (1975). 

- MM 

One newly developed -4^^^ ''f educationally relatied a/ttitudes 




the Adjective Rating Seal _ al., 1976) • The instrument, designed 

to measure the course or jriiiitted attitude of students in bo^^-h ||P 

high schools and colleger jpys J4 adjectives in,^ unipolar; fotma^ ll^ 

^The ^adjectives are rated ^^^Bfs a 4-point scale* from "extremely," 
"somewhati," \to "n6t at ^F^^ terms .were selected frOm banked d^^^iy- 

tors frequently used by * students to^describe courses they hac 

completed. The Adjectiy Saale. is a nonmonotonic device that rep-r^ts 

a total score sad five Eiz:i: .;:a£is — Interest Value, Emotio.nal Appeal, Pracru— 
cal Value, Dullness, anc ~Ji t . Iculty. the^ instrument can be hand scores anc 
has performed wfell in severer nublis-hed '^studies as bath a predictor auw a 



criterion measure (Hubbard, 19^A; Kelly et al. , 1976: ^Hy & Xh'apnnan, 
1977; Cuapmam, 1975; Mc?:ee, 1977) , 1 V 



6.3 Heafi?urgs of Attit: i de Toward Education and Instr.: ten 

This 5-^r_on pre .its three measures of attituc ;ard education 
and instrMcc mi: %. measure is summarized and revi ^#ed briefly. The 
.titles antsi a: rror _r# age ^cohorts for each measure ar pear Ln Figure 10. 
The readeir ac > id hat tliere are a great number o: measures of 
attitude ::owar. icaiiion and discrete aspepts oi it, s.g.- teachers, 
school pr3cz-:c- 201 -es, progranus. The .array that * ollows is meant t:^ 
be sugges live sDme or the better measures available for practitioner 
use. We do n _ clair that it is e^tjier e:ithaustive or ::omprehensive, bu* 
it is illusr--5.civt . Readers -r^"^Kiring"na wider search a^e referred to trtv 



source mater is and reviews ref erxled to ? in th 



1 ig s action. 



Title 



Agfe grour 



Education -ale VII 

The Purdue eacher Opinionnaire 

Adjective ing Scale 



Ff^re 10 . 




Graot^c^- -e Stutf^nts,\ 



Teachers 

Scnool 



High 



and abo>^€ 



"ee measures\o£, attity^ toward various aspects of education. 
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1^ Education Scalr 

^ Description: 1* \stru151ent is -esigned f :}r uise with adult 

graduate s ui*<Knrs ar.d is av2L_lahle in ooth a short and a long 
form (ES-VI This is a mu-zif actor ijistrument that reports 
two scores- — ngressivis^ and tradition^-lism. There is some 
evidence or jictorlal valicxty and reliability, but the 
.measure 1^ strcrig enoug: :o be used with individuals. It 

should be -.3 to estiinate :rrT)up scores-. It. is a forced ^ 
choice measure thar employs -rems sudh as: "We should^ f i^ 
the curric i^^im to rhe zhild ^ad not the child to the cur.riculum 
"Learning i5> cjcperimen-al ; rne child should be taught to test 
alternar ive V' before acc apti.v.g any of them.'V. ^ 
Reference: DowJ - West, 1969. 

Source: Fred !C. lerling'er, Amsterdam Weeperplein 8, Amsterdam C, 

Netherlar.ds. ' _ ^ 

■ ^ V 

'2. The Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire TPTO) ; 

Description: This instrument measures teacher ^morale ^nd/reports 
' a total score and 10 j psrt scores such as Rapport with, Ptinci- 
paj.. Teacher Salary., Used effectively with both elementary 
- */ and secondary teachers, the instrument reports normative data 

* for over. 3,000 teachers- Taking approximately 25 to 30 minutes- 
•to administer, TPTO's 10 scales show reliabilities between .62 
% and .88. Some validation^i^ evidence is availabie as well as 

"* an altei;nate form. 

Reference: Dowd & West, 1969. * . . 

Source: University Book Store, 360 State Street , JJest Lafayette, IN 
' . 47906 or Ralph Bentley and Avesno M. Rempel, ^rdue University. 



3. Adlective Ratin Scale^ (ARS) 

Description: This multif actor instrument measures the 

attitude of high school and college students toward 
courses and academic prograifls. It is composed of 24 
adjectives that college ^students frequently u:se to > 
describe v": : ses they have just completed. It employs a 
4-point s^al^ ranging from "extremely" to "not at all," 

4 . ■ 

In previous studies the' ARS has demonstrated acceptable,. 
^ internal consistency esti^ted by Cronbach's alpha (-70 - 

.89) as well as stability over time, I^ reports five 
subscales: Interest* Viiue, Emotional Appeal, Practical 
Value, D^/i.lness, and Difficulty. Tjie ARS has been 
effectiv. y used wi.th-t)OtJi high school and college 
^tudents to predict achievement and retention, - 
eferences: rlubbard, 1975; Kelly et aj.. , 1976; Kelly & Chapman 
197V; McKee, 1977. ^ ' 
H'urce: '^hp*rd F. Kelly, ISO-^Marshall Street, 117 Huntington 
Hair^yr^cuse, New York 13210. . ' V 

6,4 . Relating Attitude to Motivation ; ' 

How kre attitude and* motivatr^on related? When classroom teachers 
say, "Peter just doesn't have a positive attitude," are they baying the 
same thing as the other teachers who say, ''Peter lacks motivation"? 
If we were able to increase a student's motivation, would we also J 
increase attitude (positively or negatively) toward the object under 
study or toward *the« activity of studying it? Lastly, if a person enter3 
an experience with a high positive attitude as well as high uiotivation. 



to what extent are we ^ble to track ai^d effect cha^nges ia either one of 

• these constructs? Reviews of available literature reported ab6ve suggest 

that complete answers to :^hese questions are not currently available. 

-However, there has be^p a beginning and a direction indicajted for 

further research; Given that motivation is understood within the context 

* 

of- social learning theory, the question l)ecomes, to what extent are there 
theories of attitude which cojit^'ibute to the explanation and definition 
of attitude within^ the context of expectancy and value theory?' Tr^nsi- 
tiop fron the theory of motivation* presented earlier and the several 
theories of attitude summarized in this section resides Irt the notion 
of cognitive consistency as a bridge between attitude and motivation. 

Of all the attitude theorists reviet^red, the work of Milton Rokeach 
and his principle of Belief Congruence suggests the firmest grouuding 
for' an examination of. the relationships between attitude and motivation. 
As McKee (1977) wrote: 

r ' Rokeach asserts that we tend to value a given belief, 

subsystem, or syst^n^ of belief in p^roportion to its 
degree of congruence with' our owiv'belief system,, and 

/ i • . further, that we tend to, value people in proportion ' 
to^^the degree- to yhich they exhibit beliefs or systems 
of beliefs congruent \^itK our own. Attitudes, undier y 
the Principle of Belief ^Congruence, are an enduring 
organization. .. centered around an object or situation. 
Attitudes have cognit'ive and affective properties by 
virtue of the fact that the several beliefs comprising 
attitudes hav.e cognitive and affective proj^rties that 
interact and reinforce one another (pp. 23--24) . \ 

The cognitive properties of attitude encompass bel;Lefs, values and 

knowledges whiie the affective components entail feelings and emotions. 

Pedple carry beliefs, values, and knowledge about objects, and these 

attitudes can be influenced in predictable ways. To say that. a person 

is motivated is to* claim a state of affairs that is best described by 



several other /actors. These factors, the informing characteristics ^o'f 
motiv^ion, are level of arousal, expectancy of success and failure, 
goals (values, beliefs), and satisfaction. 

• " — ' " - - *■ ' ■■ ■ •■ -~ 

Cognitive consistency theory argues/t^at differences in level of 

expectation on any of the above mentioned* characteristic3, \i±th the* 

*i ■ • * 

possible' exception of ^rousal,*" will result in an effort to-minimize or 

eradicate the discrepancy between that which is self-b6lievecf and what 

appears to exist in the environment. 

In simpler language the example runs: 

Peter was really up for tWe race. He had practiced hard 
and based pn previous races, -he had every expectation 
that he was a faster miler than his competition. Winning 
\*T would be neat, byt putting the gold on the mantle would 
even be'better. What would th^ toach say? Probably 
something like "Nice going" and 'that would be a lot for . 
him, old stiched lips. But then, one way ^or the other, 
Peter really liked to run, more than that, he liked to 
compete. Most of all, he enjoyed winning. Running in 
the open mile was worth 'doing. It was honest and straight 
out. It wasn't like school at: all. ' i* 

Working through this little vignette, rewritten int^ the parlance c 



\Wo 



motivation and attitude theory, the story runs something JLike this: 

The' idea of running the mile was a stimulus tViat was 
arousing for Peter. He was e'jfqited about the prospect. ^ 
Based on his previous p^erformances and on the feedbarfk 
he had received, he believed that his probability of 
success was quite high. He believed that he would win. 
Accomplisfiing the win would te reinfSrcing in and of 
, itself, but putting the medal on the mantle would be a 
sourte of satisfaction that would fexceed even the 
racing victory.' Peter believed that running and 
winning the race were valuable goals to achieve* 



a<re^ - H 



Peter didn't win the ratle*^ - He won a bronze, not a gold 
m^tal. . His attitude tqward running the ^ mile was eixtreme- 
ly positive, bat his atritude toward this particular race 
was negat*ive. Peter was still potiva^ed to practice, to 
try again to win, and get old tight lips to say something • 
reinforcing. His expect,ancy for success had dropped some- 
what, and furthermore, he was not Very satisfied with^the 
reward he had received for all his' ^training effcfrts* One 



way or- the oth^r, he still wanted ta run and win at 
- the mile because he still believed that that was 

, important to do. His attitude toward "running the ^ 
^ ''mile" was positive. His attitude toward^ this parti- 
fcular race was'-^negative, but his motivational ^tate 
* * ' ^jjas.VVproactive. ^ • . ~ 

..Attitudes 'have to do with dispositions that describe beliefs, 

feeling's, and related behaviors. Attitudes have to do with toward — • 

people have attitudes toward objects. On* the other, hand, motivatijion Kks 



igf from 



to do with arou^l,* expectancy, goals, a|pff £^isf4ction§/ from and toward 
It is not o4d to ask a pei^son; -"What motivates you to run the mile?" Oif"T^ 
the other hand, it would be unus^lal to ask, "Wltet attitudes you to run the 
mile?" Attitude is generally ^nderstooH as having- ^ reference towai^ 
something callfed the attitude object rathei than as a reference!* ft^ 



m 



something. Motivation, on the other hand, Woes in both directions, art 
Veas't 2s "Suggested by common ^age and as re^nf OT^^d ^y ttieor^^j^qj^^ 
research. People are motivated b^ something co yome thing'* 




motivate is' an action term^ grammatically an infinitive, atti 

' ^ - • ■ . ■ - ^ : " ■ * ^ * .. - . , 

foffever a noun, a- static consideration. Attitude can be aiteted, bu 

. * . • ' ' ' 

would be unusual to say^yy:\ am going to attitude this persoiO*' as one i 

might say, "I am going to motivate this person.*' Attitude describes ^a' | 
" . ^ / ^ . ' • ' \ 

^^Cj^e of af faii;s. / Motivatid^ and j:o motivate describe both a state of 

affairs — being mo/tivated — ;ana the process^ of bringing a person to a certain 

state^of affairs, ^ process called motivation. 
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